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HE following work is a conti= 
nuation of the Memoirs of the 
Houſe of Brandenburg, by the ſame 
hand as the former part, that great 
hero of the North, the magnanimous 
king of Pruſſia. - In the firſt edition, 
the royal hiſtorian concluded his per- 
formance at the death of his grand- 
father, Frederic III. the firſt king of 
Pruſſia. The continuation compre- 
hends the remainder of the hiſtory to 
the death of Frederick- William, the 
ſecond king of Pruſſia, and father to 
his — majeſty, In the laſt mag- 


nificent 
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PREFACE. 


nificent edition, publiſhed at Berlin 


in 1767, the illuſtrious author made 


ſeveral additions to the firſt part of 


his work, and to the whole ſubjoined 
two entire new diſcourſes ;'one, on 


the military ſtate of Brandenburg, 
from its firſt eſtabliſhment to the end 


af the reign of Frederick William, 


the late-king ; the other, on the an- 
cient and modern government of that 
country. Theſe have been all faith- 


fully tranſlated into Engliſh from the 
laſt Berlin edition, and are now pre- 


ſented to the public, together with 
the additions incorporated in the firſt 


volume. Thus the Hiſtory of the 


Houſe of Brandenburg appears at 
length with proper dignity, hav- 


ing received the laſt and finiſhing 


hand from the Royal Author. 


Ir 


PREFACE. 


IT has hw: thought- proper to 
decorate this volume with three elo- 
giums, or funeral orations, written 
by the ſame maſterly hand: the firſt 
on his beloved preceptor, M. Jordan; 
the ſecond on his favourite general, 

baron Goltze; and the third on that 
incomparable prince, his nephew, 
| prince Henry, who was lately ſnatch- 
ed away in the bloom of youth, to the 
inexpreſſible grief of the royal fa- 
mily: theſe being the genuine pro- 
ductions of his Pruſſian majeſty, and 
intimately connected with the Hiſ- 
tory of his illuſtrious houſe, will, 
it is to be hoped, prove acceptable to 
the Engliſh reader. The tranſlator 
has endeavoured to do juſtice to the 
original; and ſhall think himſelf 
happy if his endeavours happen to 
meet with the approbation of the 
2 public. 
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publie. The character of the work 


itſelf is too well eſtabliſhed to court 
applauſe: the author's name alone 
is a ſufficient elogium ; an author to 


whom may be juſtly applied that 
elegant expreſſion of Quintilian with 
regard to Cæſar, Eodem ani mo ſerip- 
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Houſe of Brandenburg, 
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FREDERIC-WILLIAM, 
The Second King of PRuUssIA, 


REDERIC-WILILIAM was born at Ber- 
F lin, as we have already taken notice, 
the 15th of Auguſt, 1688. His father 
was Frederic I. king of Pruſſia; his mother, 
Sophia- Charlotte, princeſs of Hanover. He 
aſcended the throne on the 28th of February, 


1713, under the favourable auſpices of the 
VOL 3h B - ".-- PERCE 
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peace bf Vtrechc veeseen France, Spain, 
England, Holland, | and m of the Princes of 
Germany. Frederic-William obtained, that 


Lewis + $4 ſhould acknowledge his royalty, 5 


and his ſovereignty of the priseipality of Neuf- 
.chatel, and guarantee to him the countries of 


Gueldres and Keſſel, by way of ingewnification 


for the principality of Orange, which be te- 
nounced for himſelf and his deſcendants. France 
and Spain granted him, at the ſame time, the 
title of Majeſty, which they {till refuſed to the 
kings of Denmark, and Sardinia. 


Ar the return of peace, the king applied him- 
ſelf entirely to the interior adminiſtration of his 


territories. He exerted himſelf to regulate his 


finances, the police, the courts of juſtice, and 
the army ; departments which had been equally 
neglected under the preceding reign, He en- 
joyed an active mind in a vigorous body. 
- 'Fhere never lived a man ſo capable of en- 
tering into every branch of buſineſs: but then, 


if he ſtooped to little things, it was from a 


perſuaſion, that great things are only the 
combination of many little ones. He referred 
his undertaking to one general plan of po- 


licy, 


3 
| hiey, which he had formed to himſelf; and, in 
jabouring to bring every part to the utmoſt 


perfection of, he only aimed to perfect the 
whole. 


He aboliſhed all uſeleſs expences, and ſtop- 
ped thoſe canals of profuſion, thro' which his fa- 
ther had miſapplied the reſources furniſhed him 
by the proſperity of his ſubjects, to vain and 
idle purpoſes. The court was the firſt to feel 
the effects of this reformation. He retained 
but a few perſons eſſential to his dignity, or 
uſeful to the ſtate: of one hundred chamber- 
lains, in the ſervice of his father, he kept but 
twelve: the reſt took to the army or the cabi- 
net. He reduced his private expences to a very - 
moderate ſum, ſaying that a prince ought to be 
ſparing of the blood and ſubſtance of his ſub- 
jeas. In this reſpect, he might well be conſi- 
dered as a philoſopher on the throne, and quite 
the reverſe of thoſe great ſcholars, who make 
all their barren knowledge conſiſt in the ſpe- 
culation of ſuch abſtract matters as ſeem to 
clude our enquiries: he himſelf gave exam- 
ples of a frugality and auſterity worthy of the 
earlieſt periods of the Roman republic. Averſe 
B 2 | to 
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to pomp and parade, and all the imperious 
_ trappings of royalty, he, with a virtue which 
might do honour to a Stoick, denied himſelf the 
moſt common conveniencies of life. Thus his 
great ſimplicity of manners and frugality form- 
ed a perfect contraſt with the haughtineſs and 
profuſion of Frederic I. 


THe political ends of this prince in his 
interior arrangements, were to render himſelf 
reſpectable to his neighbours, by keeping 
up a numerous army, He had learned, from 
the example of George-William, how dan- 
gerous it is for a prince not to be always 
in a condition to defend himſelf; and from 
that of Frederic I. whoſe troops were ever 
more at the direction of the princes who paid 
them than at his own, that a ſovereign is 
only reſpected in proportion as he can render 
himſelf formidable by his intrinſic power. 
Tired with the humiliations which Frederic I. 
often ſuffered, ſometimes from the Swedes, 
and ſometimes from the Ruſſians, who made, 
with impunity, a thoroughfare of his domini- 
ons, he reſolved to ſcreen his ſubjects effectu- 
ally from the bad conſequences of any future 
quar- 


5 

quarrels amongſt his neighbours; and, at the 
fame time, enable himſelf to ſupport his claims 
on the ſucceſſion of Bergue, now on the point 
of becoming the bone of contention, by the 
daily expected death of the EleQor Palatine, 
the laſt prince of the houſe of Neubourg. 
The public ſeem to think, that the proſpect 
of a military government was not of the king's 
own forming, but that it had been ſuggeſted to 
him by the prince of Anhalt; for my part, I 
am far from adopting this opinion, becauſe J 
know it to be falſe; and that a mind ſo 
ſuperior as that of Frederic-William could not 
but penetrate and comprehend the vaſteſt ob- 
jets; and judge better of the true intereſt of 
his dominions, than any ef his minifters or 
generals, - Yo 


SupposING it lawful to conſider the 
greateſt ſchemes as the children of mere 


chance, we may ſafely affirm, that ſome Eng- 
liſh officers put Frederic-William upon form- 
Ing thoſe plans, which he afterwards carried 


into execution. This prince, in his youth, 
ſerved in Flanders; and, during the fiege of 
Tournay, at which he was preſent, happened 
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to fall in with two Engliſh generals, engaged 
in a warm debate: one of them maintained, 
that the king of Pruſſia would find it a diffi- 
cult matter to maintain fifteen thouſand men 
without foreign ſubſidies; the other, that he 
could maintain twenty. The young prince, 
all on fire, put an end to the diſpute by ſay- 
ing, „The king my father may maintain 
thirty thouſand, if he pleaſes.” The Engliſh- 
men conſidered theſe words as the fally of an 
ambitious young man, fond of exaggerating 
the advantages of his country: but Frederic- 
William, when king, proved he was even better 
than his word ; for by a proper adminiſtration; 
of his finances he contrived, the very firſt year 
of his reign, to maintain fifty thouſand men, 
without any foreign ſubſidies, 


Tk peace of Utrecht, which had, in a 
great meaſure, laid the ſtorm with which the 
"weſtern parts of Europe had been agitated, 
could not prevent the war from continuing 
in the North, between Charles XII. who 
ſtill continued a priſoner at Adrianople, and 
the Czar, king Auguſtus, and Frederic IV. 

| : king 


CF -9 
king of Denmark, who had formed a league 
againſt him. 


FrEDERIC-WILLIAM refolved not to in- 
termeddle in the troubles of the North; 
but, like his father, obſerved a ſtrict neu- 
trality. The advantageous ſituation of his 
territories, the number of his troops, and 
the great need in which the ſeveral bellige- 
rant parties ſtood of ſuch an ally, cauſed his 
aſſiſtance to be courted by all of them. He 
could not but foreſee, that the return of this 
war, and the vicinity of the ſcene of action, 
would ſooner or later oblige him to become 
a party in it: but he loſt nothing by wait- 
Ing ; and, perhaps, he was for ſeeing which 
way the ſcales would turn, before he entered 
into engagements, from which it would be 
impoſſible for him afterwards to recede. 


THAT fatality, called chance or hazard by 
the vulgar, and predeſtination by the divines, 
but which the wiſe attribute to the want of 
foreſight in mankind ; that fatality, I ſay, {till 
obſtinately perſiſted in perſecuting Charles XII, 
While this prince was loſing his time in cabal- 
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ling at Conſtantinople againſt the Czar, his 


general Steinbock, who had treated the wretch- 


ed inhabitants of Altena with unheard-of cru- 


elty, retreated to Toningen, at the approach of 


the Muſcovites and the Saxons. His intention 
Was to paſs the winter there on the ice: but 
his il] fate ordered, that he ſhould be ſurpriſed 
on it by an unexpected ſudden thaw. Sur- 
rounded by enemies, without any bridges to 
facilitate his eſcape, he, at laſt, found him- 
| ſelf under a neceſſity of ſurrendering priſoner 
of war, with the twelve thouſand men under his 
command. 


TRE loſs of fo great a body, added to the 
ſtain left by it on the Swediſh arms, proved 
-but the forerunner of ſtil] greater misfortunes 
which awaited that: kingdom. Swediſh Pome- 
rania was the province which ſmarted moſt for 
the ill conduct of Steinbock. The Muſcovite 
and Saxon armies, having no longer any thing 


to fear, were already preparing to enter that 


province, and thereby render it once more the 
theatre of war. Under theſe apprehenſions, the 
duke adminiſtrator of Holſtein, and general Wel- 
ling, governor of Pomerania, propoſed to the 


king, 
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king, to take, by way of ſequeſtration, Swediſh 
Pomerania into his hands. They were the more 
embarraſſed, as they had not troops enough to 


defend it. They, therefore, had recourſe to this 


WW deſperate remedy, from hatred of the Muſco- 
. vites, which blinded them to the intereſts of 


their maſter to ſuch a degree, that they would 
much rather have ſeen the whole of Pomerania 
fall into the hands of the king of Pruſſia, than 
a ſingle village of it into thoſe of the Czar. 


Tus king, who thought the propoſals of 
the adminiſtrator and Welling extremely ad- 
vantageous,. came into them very readily, in 
hopes that it would be a means of maintain- 
ing peace in this province, which bordered on 
his dominions. Twenty thouſand Pruſſians, 
poſted on the borders, immediately took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, at the ſame time that Baſſewitz, 
miniſter to the duke of Holſtein, accompanied 
by general Arnim, ſent thither by the king, 
repaired to Stettin, and, in the name of Wel- 
ling, ſummoned Mayerfield, who commanded 
there, to deliver it to the Pruſſians. Mayer- 
held, who knew what his maſter would think - 
of the matter, refuſed to obey, and deſired 


B 5 time 


610) 
time to apply to the regeney of Stockholm 
for their poſitive inſtructions on the occaſion, 
This refuſal of Mayerfield's was an authen- 
tic proof, that Welling had preſumed. too much 
on his authority, . and that his paſſion had 
made him go greater lengths on the occaſion, 
than he ought in duty, or was even autho- 
riſed, to do. The king, who had conſented to 
this ſequeſtration through complaiſance, re- 
linquiſhed his pretenſions to it without ex- 
preſſing the leaſt reſentment; he immediately 
withdrew his troops, leaving Pomerania to 
take care of itſelf. It was more glorious for 
the Swedes to loſe Pomerania by fighting in 
defence of it, than preſerve it by a ſequeſ- 

tration. N 
MENzikor, who had diſarmed Stein- 
bock in Holſtein, - fell upon Pomerania at 
the head of the Muſcovites and Saxons. 
He immediately laid ſiege to Stettin, bom- 
barded it, and preſſed it ſo cloſe, as in a 
few days to reduce it to the laſt extremity. 
Baſſewitz, Welling, and Mayerfield, thought 
they might ſtill eſſentially ſerve Charles XII. 
by n chis place into the hands of the 
king. 
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king. Accordingly, two thouſand Prufians 
and a battalion of the Holſtein troops imme- 
diately took poſſeſſion of it. 


Tux allies conſented to this ſequeſtration, 
on condition that the king ſhould not ſuffer 
the Swedes to penetrate from Pomerania into 
Poland, this republic engaging, at the ſame 
time, to continue neuter : and, in order to 
remove any ſcruples which the allies might 


ſtill harbour on this occaſion, the king paid 


them 400,000 crowns; he beſtowed a lordſhip, 
and a ring of great value, on Menzikof, 


who would, perhaps, have been as ready to 


ſell his maſter, had the king wanted to pur- 
chaſe him. Menzikof, from a paſtry-cook, 
was become firſt miniſter and generaliſſimo 
of the Czar. Such was the barbarity of this 
prince and his whole nation, that they could 
not find in the compaſs of their language any 
expreſſion to ſignify honour and good faith, 


CHARLES XII. the kings of Denmark and 
Poland, and the emperor, were all equally diſ- 
ſatisfied with this ſequeſtration : the king of 
Sweden, becauſe he foreſaw, that he muſt ei- 

B: 6: ther 
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ther loſe Pomerania, or make an enemy ol 

i the king of Pruſſia; whereas he had but too 

| many enemies already. The kings of Den- 

| mark and Poland were, indeed, bent upon 

 ftripping Charles XII. of his provinces. Taken 
up entirely with this ſingle object of vengeance, 
they had forgot to ſettle the partition of their 
conqueſts; and could not ſee without pain, 
that the king of Pruſſia ſhould obtain poſſeſſi- 
on of Pomerania by a bare ſequeſtration, and 
thereby reap all the fruits of the war, without 
having ſhared the hazard of it with them. 
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Tnrr emperor, driven out of Spain, and 
obliged to maintain, ſingly, an unſucceſsful 
war apainſt France, had his mind embittered 
by his misfortunes, and could not bear the 
thought of Frederic-William's extending his 
territories, whilſt he was daily loſing his. In 
the mean time the place was put into the hands 
of the Pruſſians, the conſideration for it paid, 
Menzikof corrupted, and, moreover, the king 
of Pruſſia was a prince who had rendered 
himſelf formidable: for theſe reaſons, the neigh- 
bours of F rederic-William thought proper to 
oY diffemble 


. 
diſſemble their reſentment, and even court his 
friendſhip. 


Tux king of Sweden writ to the king of 


Pruſſia from the furtheſt end of Beſſarabia, that 
he proteſted againſt Welling's behaviour, would 


never make good the 400,000 crowns to his 


enemies, or ſubſcribe to the ſequeſtration. 


NoTWITHSTANDING all this har(hneſs of 
Charles XII. the king, jointly with the em- 
peror, took the propereſt ſteps to reſtore peace, 
Theſe two princes propoſed the holding of a 
congreſs at Brunſwick; but they miſcarried 
through the obſtinacy of the king of Sweden, 
and the hatred of the Czar and the king of Po- 
tand, who had learned from Charles XII, to.ſet 
no bounds to their reſentment. 


DvuRiNG theſe diſorders in the North, Frede- 
deric-William acquired the barony of Lim- 
dourg, by the death of Wolfrat, the laſt of 
his family, who then poſſeſſed it. Frederic J. 


had received the reverſion of it from the em- 


peror, in conſideration of his parting with the 
principality of Schwibus. 
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In the South, Philip IT. had by this time ac- 
quired the peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown of 
Spain; and Victor-Amadeus, acknowledged king 
of Sicily by the peace of Utrecht, had been 
crowned at Palermo, in ſpite of the menaces of 
the emperor, and the clamours of the pope, 
Lewis XIV. who had but juſt' made his peace 
with moſt of the powers of Europe, was dri- 
ving before him Charles VI. whom his miſ- 
fortunes ſeemed only to deafen to every. propo- 
ſal of accomodation. In the courſe of this 
campaign, Villars took Landau and Fribourg, 
in ſpite of all prince Eugene could do to ſave 
_ ED 


TE emperor perſiſted in the war rather 


from a principle of pride, than for good rea- 
ſons, conſidering how much too weak he was 
to. withſtand alone. Lewis XIV. His troops 
were worn down, his reſources exhauſted, and 


the purſes of the maritime powers no longer 


open to him. 


Anno 


W 
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Anno 1714. 


Tre bad ſucceſs of this campaign, and the 
fears of a worſe, brought him at laſt to con- 
ſider, that arrogance is vain, without ſtrength 
to ſuppott it, that there are different ſtiles of 
politics for different circumſtances, and that it 
is right to take in the fails during a ftorm, 
as well as to looſen them in a favourable gale. 


Auſtria's haughtineſs yielded this once to ne- 


* 


ceſſity. 


EUGENE and Villars repaired to Raſtadt, in 
the marquiſate of Baden; here they agreed on 
preliminaries, and thereby forwarded the open- 
ing of the congteſs of Baden in Switzerland, 
where the peace was ſigned the 7th of Septem. 
ber. The emperor ceded Landau to France, 


acknowledged Philip V. and renounced his pre- 


tenſions to the Spaniſh monarchy. Lewis XIV. 
reſtored the places he had conquered on this ſide 
of the Rhine; promiſed to raze the fortifica- 
tions of Huningen, and not moleſt the empe- 
ror in his poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Na- 


ples, or the duchies of Milan or Mantua; he 


likewiſe acknowledged the ninth eleQorate, It 
Was 


(48) 


was alſo agreed to | regulate, by a particu- 
lar treaty, whatever remained to be diſcuſſed 
concerning the barrier of Flanders. 


DurinG theſe tranſactions, the queen of 
England died after a long ſevere ſickneſs. Some 
of her miniſters had exerted themſelves to no 
purpoſe to reſtore the Pretender : but George of 

Hanover, grandſon of the princeſs Palatine, 
daughter of James I. was proclaimed king of 
England, and raiſed to the throne by the wiſhes 
of the whole nation. It is this prince, whom 
we have already ſeen governing England with 
a due reſpect to her liberties, yet employing, at 
the ſame time, the ſubſidies granted him by his 
parliament to corrupt it; a king without vanity, 
a politician without deceit, conducting himſelf 
in a manner to gain the confidence of all Eu- 
rope. ö 


Ir is now time to return to the North, 
where a complication of events perplexed affairs 
more than ever. Charles XII. tired of that 
unparalleled obſtinacy which had confined him 
to his bed at Demirtoca, ever bent on ſpi- 
riting up the Porte againſt the Czar, whilſt his 


enemies 


E 

enemies availed themſelves of his abſence to 
demoliſh his armies, and ſtrip him of his beſt 
provinces ; Charles XII. I ſay, paſſed ſuddenly, 
from this inactivity to the hardeſt labour. Set- 
ting out directly from Demirtoca, . he by an 
eleven days journey through the hereditary do- 
minions of the emperor, Franconia, and Meck- 
lenburgh, reached Stralſund when he was lea} 
expected. 


The firſt thing he did after his arrival was to 
proteſt againſt the ſequeſtration of Stettin, and 
declare, that as he had not ſigned any of the con- 
ventions made by his generals, in his abſence, 
he was not bound by them. With a prince 
of Charles XII's character no arguments ſigni- 
fied any thing, but thoſe of force. Frederic- 
William cauſed it to be notified to. him, that 
he would not ſuffer the Swedes to enter Saxo- 
ny; and at the ſame time ordered a conſidera- 
ble body of his troops to march towards Stet- 
tin, The little notice which the Swedes 
ſeemed to take of theſe remonſtrances, laid 
the king under a neceſſity of entering into the 
alliance of the Ruſſians, Saxons, and Hano- 
verians, in e, to ſupport his engagements 


againſt 
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againſt the obſtinacy of Charles XII. This 
monarch made himſelf maſter of Anclam, Wol- 
gaſt, and Gripſwalde, in which there was a 
gartiſon of Pruſſians: however, to keep up ap- 


pearances, he ſent back the Pruffian troops he 
found there, without offering them any vio- 


lence, But moderation in a prince of his cha- 
racter could not be of any continuance. In the 
beginning of the following campaign, the 


Swedes drove the Pruſſians out of the iſland of 


Uſedom, and made a detachment of five hundred 
men priſoners of war. By this act of hoſtility, 
they treſpaſſed againſt the neutrality of the Pruft- 
flans, and made themſelves the aggreſſors. The 
king had his honour too much at heart not to be 
greatly exaſperated at this proceeding of the 
Swedes. Though at firſt ſenſibly touched at 


the affront, he could not help crying out: 
„What then! ſhall a prince I eſteem, force 


© me to become his enemy?”_Flemming hap- 


pened to be now at Berlin: this was the man, 


who, by his intrigues, got his maſter pro- 
moted to the throne of Poland; and after- 
wards, by his miſconduct as a general, was 
the cauſe of his belng driven from it. 


FIEM- 
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FLEMMING, on hearing of this infraction 
of the neutrality by the Swedes, immediately 
waited on the king, and took ſuch advantage 
of the ill humour in which he found him, as 
to make him declare war directly againſt Charles 
XII. 


By the month of June, twenty thouſand 
Pruſſians joined the Saxons and the Danes in 
Pomerania. 'The king repaired to Stettin, 
where, after difarming the battalion of Hol- 
ſteiners, which made part of the garriſon, he 
exacted an oath of fidelity from the burghers ; 
and then put himſelf at the head of his 
army. ; | 


EUROPE now ſaw a king beſieged by two 
others in perſon: but the king thus beſieged 
was Charles XII. at the head of fifteen thou- 
fand veteran Swedes, idolaters of their prince's 
bravery, Beſides, the public prejudice and the 
reputation of his arms were greatly in his fa- 
your. In the army of the allies, it was the king 
of Pruſſia who examined the plans, ſettled the 
operations, and perſuaded the Danes to concur 
in the execution of them, The king of Den- 

mark, 


20 
mark, who knew very little of the theory or prac- 
tice of the military art, came to the ſiege mere- 
ly to enjoy the humiliation of Charles XII. 
Under theſe two kings, the prince of An- 
halt was the life and. ſoul of all the military 
operations. Paſſionate, haſty, and ſelf ſuffi- 
cient, yet cool and deliberate in his enterpriſes, 
he joined to the valour of a hero all the ex- 
perience that could be gathered from the fineſt 
campaigns of prince Eugene. His manners 
were ſavage, his ambition boundleſs ; he was 
well verſed in the attacking and defending of 


_ * places, a fucceſsful warrior, but a bad citizen, 


and qualified to be another Sylla or Marius, 
bad fortune equally favoured his ambition. 
The Daniſh generals were mere ſhadows, and 
the Daniſh miniſters arrant pedants. 


SUCH was the compoſition of the army 
which laid ſiege to Stralſund. This place lies 
on the Baltic, ſo that the Swediſh fleet could 
eaſily ſupply it with proviſions, ammunition, 
and troops. It is, beſides, ſtrong by fituation, 
two-thirds of its circumference being defended 
by an impracticable moraſs, and the only fide 
by which it can be approached, by a good in- 

1 trench- 


(21) 


trenchment terminating at the ſea to the north, 


and at the moraſs of which we have been 


ſpeaking to the eaſt. In this intrenchment 


were encamped twelve thouſand Swedes, with 
Charles XII. at their head. Theſe obſtacles 
were too many to be removed at once, The 
firſt thing to be done was to drive the Swediſh 


fleet from the coaſts of Pomerania, in order 


to deprive Charles XII. of the ſuccours he 
might otherwiſe expect from Sweden. 


THE king of Denmark was unwilling to 
riſk a battle with the ſquadron he had in theſe 
parts, and this preliminary of the ſiege ren- 
dered a negotiation neceſſary. Eaſy as it is 
to convince a clear- ſighted man of the neceſſi- 
ty of a thing, by good arguments, it is equally 
difficult to ſucceed with a narrow mind, diffi- 
dent of himſelf, and afraid of being : led Oy 
by others. 


HoWEvER, the aſcendant acquired by the 
king of Pruſſia's genius over that of the king 
of Denmark, forced the latter, as it were, to be 
witneſs of the victory, which his admiral ſoon 
gained over the Swediſh fleet, The two kings 
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were ſpectators of the battle, which was fought 


but a league from the ſhore, and left the allies 


in poſſeſſion of the fea, Upon this, the Pruffi- 


ans, under general Arnim, made a deſcent on 
the iſland of Uſedom, drove the Swedes from 


thence, and took the fort of Penamunde by aſ- 
fault, 


Tunis obſtacle removed, they prepared to al. 
tack the intrenchments. Unhappily for ' the 
Swedes, there happened to be in the Pruſſian 
ſervice an officer capable of contributing: great- 
1y to the ſucceſs of this operation, the moſt 
difficult and deciſive of any the ſiege required. 


This officer's name was Gaudi: he recollect- 
ed, that when ſtudying: the claflics in the col- 
lege af Stralſund, he uſed frequently to bathe 


in the arm of the ſea which defended the in- 


trenchment; and that it was neither deep nor 
muddy. For greater ſecurity, however, he took 
ſoundings in it by night, and found it would be 
an eaſy matter to wade thro' it, get round the 


intrenchment to the leſt, and take the enemy 
in rear and in flank, This project was happily | 
executed: the Swedes were attacked by night. 


Wbilſt a body of the beſiogers marehed directly 
| up 


462 
up to the intrenchment, another croſſed the ſea 
near the ſhore, and penetrated into the Swediſh 
camp, before their approach was ſo much as ſuſ- 
pected. The ſurprize of the Swedes, on finding 
themſelves ſo unexpectedly attacked, the con- 
fuſion inſeparable from all nocturnal operations, 
and above all, the great number of thoſe who 
attacked them in flank, ſoon put them to flight: 
ey abandoned their intrenchment, and made 
the beſt of their way towards the city, Charles : 
XII. mad to fee himſelf deſerted by his troops, 
was for making head ſingly againſt the enemy; 
ſo that it was with no ſmall difficulty his ge- 
nerals prevented him from falling into the hands 
of his purſuers. All thoſe, who had not the 
good luck to get immediately into Stralſund, 
were either killed or made priſoners: the latter 
amounted to four hundred men. 


Ix order to ſhut up the place on every ſide, 
the beſiegers now reſolved to attack the iſland 
of Rugen, from which the beſieged might ſtill 
derive ſome aſſiſtanee. Twenty thouſand men, 
under the prince of Anhalt, were embarked 
for that iſland, which lies but a little way 
from the coaſt of Pomerania; and the ſhips 


carrying 
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Darrying them were made to keep the ſame 
- ofder of battle, which is uſually obſerved by 
troops on ſhore. 
was to feign a deſcent on the eaſtern ſide of 
the iſland; then turning ſuddenly to the left, 
the prince of Anhalt landed his forces in the 
little port of Streſſow, where the enemy did 
not expect him. He formed them into a qua- 

drant, with its two wings terminating at the ſea; 
and cauſed intrenchments to be immediately 


thrown up, and fortified with chevaux de frize, 


Two lines of infantry ſupported his intrench- 


ment; the cavalry formed the third line, all to 


two ſquadrons, which he had poſted on the 
out-ſide, in order to be at hand to fall on the 
flank of thoſe who might come to attack hin 
on that fide. 


CHARLEs XII. was fo diſconcerted by the 
feint of the prince of Anhalt, that -he could 
not arrive time enough to oppoſe his landing, 


Aware, however, of the importance of this 


iſland, though he had but four thouſand men 
left, he advanced by night towards the prince 
of Anhalt, as well to hide from him the few- 


neſs of his K00pe, as in hopes of being able to 
ſur- 


The firſt thing they did, 


* ( * ) 

ſurpriſe him, He himſelf marched on foot, 
ſword in hand, at the head of his infantry, to 
the edge of the ditch, and with his own hands 
plucked up ſome of the chevaux de frize by 
which it was defended : in the attempt he was 


lightly wounded, and ee en Killed by 
his ſide. 15 a 


Tux inequality of numbers; the obſcuri- 
ty of the night; the efforts of the ſix Pruſſian 
ſquadrons, which had fallen on the flank of 
the Swedes; the obſtacles of an intrenchment 
fortified with chevaux de frize ; and, above all, 
the king's being wounded ; rendered fruitleſs all 
the bravery of the Swedes. Fortune had turned 


her back upon them. Sweden was now rapidly 
going down hill, 


Tas king, being wounded, withdrew to get 
himſelf dreſſed; and his diſperſed troops took to 


| their heels: next day twelve hundred Swedes 


were made priſoners at Fehr-ſchantz ; and the 
Iſland of Rugen was entirely occupied by the 
allies, The brave colonel] Warlenſleben, who 


had been killed at the head of the Pruſſian gen- 
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darmes, 
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darmes, after greatly contributing to the defen -.q 


. the Swedes, was much regretted. 


AFTER this misfortune, Charles XII. aban- 
doned the iſland of Rugen, and paſſed over to 
Stralſund. This town was now reduced to the 
laſt extremity. The beſiegers were arrived at 
the counterſcarp, and had already begun to 
throw a gallery over the principal ditch. The 
king of Sweden's temper was to bear up againſt 


 adverfity; he would not yield to fortune, but 


reſolved to defend the breach in perſon. When 
the beſiegers were going to give a general aſ- 
fault, Charles's generals threw themſelves at 


his feet, beſeeching him not to expoſe his per- 


fon to ſo little purpoſe ;z and feeing that he was 
not to be moved by their prayers, they repre- 
ſented to him the riſk he ran of falling into 
the hands of his enemies. The terror of ſuch 
a diſgrace at laſt determined him to quit the 
place. He embarked on a light ſkiff, and paſſ. 
ing in it, by favour of the night, through the 
Daniſh fleet, which blocked up the port, with 
great difficulty he reached one of his ſhips, 
which landed him in Sweden, Fourteen years 


| before he had left that kingdom as a hero 
about 


ſea 


about to conquer the world, and he now re- 
turned to it a fugitive, purſued by his enemies, 
ſtript of his fineſt provinces, and deſerted by 
his army. 


Tux king of Sweden had no ſooner ſet out 
from Stralſund, than the troops he left there 
prepared to capitulate; and accordingly capi- 
tulated the 27th of December. General Dec- 
ker, the governor, ſent to the king of Pruffia's 
quarters to treat of the articles, The garriſon 
ſurrendered priſoners. of war, and two Pruſſian, 
two Saxon, and two Hanoverian battalions 
took poſſeſſion of the place. Of the Swedes 
made priſoners during the courſe of this war, 
the king formed a new regiment of infantry, 
and gave the command of it to prince Leopold 
of Anhalt, ſecond ſon to the prince who com- 
manded his armies. 


Tre conquerors now divided amongſt them 
the ſpoils of the conquered. The king kept 
that part of Pomerania which is ſituated be- 
tween the Oder and the Pene, a little river 
iſſunng from Mecklenburg, and falling into the 
ſea at Penamunde. Pomerania, ſituated be- 
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tween the Pene and the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg, was reſtored to Sweden by the peace of 
Stockholm; and George king of England 
bought the duchies of Bremen and Verden, 
which the king of Denmark had conquered 
from Sweden; and the houſe of Hanover ſtill 
remains in poſſeſſion of them. 
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Tno' the peace was not as yet concluded, 

1 the king of Pruſſia was permitted to remain 

. quiet in his conqueſts. He went to Pruſſia, | 
but did not think proper to be crowned there; 

thinking that this idle ceremony ſuited elec- | 

tive better than hereditary princes, But tho” F 

he made ſo little of all theſe trappings of roy- : 


alty, he was not the leſs ſcrupulous to fulfil all | 0 
the. duties of it. He viſited Pruſſia and Lithu- | a 
ania, and formed a project to reſcue theſe pro- t 
vinces from the diftreſs and depopulation which le 
the plague had brought upon them. * 
Nor to break our chain of events, we have 

thrown together the principal events of the ſel 
campaign of Pomerania: it is now time to 55 
conſider the revolutions which happened during ma 


this year in the reſt of Europe, and how new 
political 
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political combinations of the other powers 
gave riſe | to new political ſyſtems. 


Anno 1715. 


Tre death of Lewis XIV. cauſed the go- 
yernment-of France to aſſume a new face, Of 
all the numerous poſterity of this prince, there 
now remained but a great-grandſon, a child 
in the cradle, His great-grandfather had ap- 
pointed his legitimated ſon, the duke of Maine, 
preſident of the council of regency. This 
monarch, ſo abſolute when Iiving, was very ill 
obeyed when dead. The parliament took up- 
on them to judge between the Duke of Or- 
leans and the duke of Maine; or rather, erect- 
ed themſelves into arbiters of the laſt will of 
the late king, and decided that Philip of Or- 
leans, from being the firſt prince of the blood, 
had an OA der right to the regency. 


Tur policy of the new regent confined it- 
ſelf to two principal objects ; One Was, to keep 
on good ternis with his neighbours, which 
made him court the friendſhip of the emperor,” 
and form a ſtrict union with the king of Eng- 
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land; the other, to pay off the debts of the crown, 
which were immenſe, This made way for the 
* ſyſtem of Law, the plan of which was as uſeful 
as the execution of it proved pernicious. The 
| regent, though poſſeſſed of a ſuperior genius, 
' lIaboured- under thoſe defects peculiar to the 
| -. daring and haſty. The vaſteſt ideas were as 
f ſimple in his eyes as the moſt confined ; he 
permitted himſelf to be hurried on by a 86 
= imagination, which aften repreſented things to 
him quite different from what they really were. 
Born to cultivate the fine arts, which he ac- 
cordingly cultivated, be was ſubject to all 
thoſe excefles to which heroes are generally ex- 
paſed, His conſtitution ſeconded the ſenſibility 
of his temper. He made the Abbe Dubois 2 
cardinal, not ſo much on account of the ab- 
\ be's being uſeful to the ſtate, as becauſe he 
was the. ſecret miniſter of his paſſions. Ca- 
| Jumny bas not ſcrupled to accuſe this mild-and 
humane prince of the moſt ſhocking and hor- 
rible attempt; an attempt to poiſan his pupil 
and his king, The ſucceſs of ſuch a deed 
could not fail of inſpiring a virtuous mind with 


as much horror as the miſcarriage of 2 praiſe. 
worthy 


/ / 


WY 
worthy actidn; but the beſt apology for the re- 
gent is, that Lewis XV. lives and reigns. | 


Anno 1716. 


To ſecure the peace of the kingdom, and 
take away all occaſion of diſputes, the regent. 
concluded the Barrier treaty at Antwerp, by 
which it was ſtipulated, that the Dutch ſhould 
maintain garriſons in Namur, Furnes, Tournay,. 
Ypres, Menin, and Fort Knock, and renounce 
their claims to the adminiſtration of the Low 
Countries, of which the emperor Charles VI. 
thus came to be entirely poſſeſſed, in conſidera- 
tion of 690,000 German florins, which the houſe 
of Auſtria engaged herſelf wo pay them annually. 


Tur wars which, at this period, immedi- 
ately ſucceeded each other, hindered Europe 
from enjoying the fruits of the peace. In 1715, 
the Turks had invaded the Morea, and driven 
the Venetians out of it. The pope, alarmed: 
for the fate of Italy, conjuted the emperor 
to ſtand forth. in defence of Chriſtendom. 
Charles VT. aſſembled an army in Hungary, in 
order to make a diverſion in favour of the 
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Venetians. Prince Eugene had beaten the 
Grand Viſier near Temeſwaer in the year 1716; 
this year he undertook the ſiege of Belgrade, 
and fortified his camp with-a good intrench- 
ment, The Turks came and inveſted it 
and, not fatisfied with blocking it up, began to 
beſiege it in form, The prince let them quiet- 
ly carry on their approaches, till they got be- 
yond a rivulet which ſeparated them from his 
camp, when he allied out of his intrench- 
ments on the 16th of Auguſt, fell upon them 


ſuddenly, routed them, took their cannon, bag- 
gage, in a word, their camp and every thing be- 


longing to it; upon which Belgrade, having 
no relief to expect, ſurrendered, by capitula- 
tion, to the cORquerors, SES 
MansRAL Starenberg, jealous of Eugene's 
glory, exclaimed ſo loudly againſt his conduct, 
as highly imprudent, that the emperor was on 
the point'of ordering the defender of Germany 
to be impeached before a council of war, for 


having (expoſed the Imperial army to an irrepa- 
rable diſgrace ; but Eugene's glory blazed forth 


to ſuch a degree as to confound all his ene- 
mies. 


! 
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Anno 1718. 


Tur Turks, the year following, concluded 
2 peace at Paſſarowitz, and Sede to the em- 
peror Belgrade, and all the Bannate of Temeſ- 
waer. The Venetians, whoſe defence had ſerv- 
ed as a pretence to Charles VI. to attack the 
Turks, payed with the Morea the acquiſitions 
made by the emperor; and experienced, tho 
too late, that the aſſiſtance of a powerful ally 
is always dangerous. 

CHARLES VI. had ſcarce got the better of 
this enemy, when he found others upon his 
hands. There had ſtarted up in. Spain a man 
of a bold, penetrating, and enterprizing ge- 
nius; fertile in reſources, and qualified to make 
the moſt of them ; made, in a word,. to ag- 
grandize or overturn empires. This was the 
Abbe Alberoni, an Italian by birth, whom the 
Duke of Vend6me had brought with him 
into Spain, where he ſoon ſhewed his abilities, 
by removing and ſupplanting Cardinal Giudice, 
who then governed that kingdom. 
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* AL BERoNI thus climbed with giant ftrides to 
the pinnacle of Fortune. He infinuated himſelf 
into the good graces of the queen, a princeſs 
af the houſe of Parma, and ſeconded: all her 

PprojeRs to ſettle her ſons in. Italy. The fleet 

which the king of Spain had fitted out with a 

view of aſſiſting the emperor, was employed 

in making the conqueſt of Sardinia belonging 
to that prince. 


Fux Spaniards made themſel ves maſters of 
Cagliari; and, foon. after, of the reſt of the 
land. 


IT was in vain England and France remon- 
ſtrated againſt theſe. proceedings; the queen 
was too much taken up with the deſigns ſug- 
geſted to her by Alberoni, now made cardinal, 
to give any attention to them. She had fecret- 
ly reſolved to conquer as much of Italy as ſhe 
could. Fhe emperor, at the preſſing ſollicita- 
tions of England, had conſented to confer on 
Don Carlos the inveſtiture of Tufeany, Parma, 
and Placentia ; but his father inſiſted upon hav- 
ing for him the kingdom. of Naples. . 


Tun 
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Tuts torrent of ambition in a newly created 
power induced the emperor and the kings of 

France and England to conclude the quadru- 
ple alliance, by way of dike againſt its fury. 

The Dutch, who were to have acceded to this 
league, thought proper to reſerve themſelves for 
the office of mediators, and were replaced by. 
the duke _ — 


Turs formidable alliance made no alteration 
in the projects of Alberoni, nor any impreſſion: 
on the queen's obſtinacy, or. the defire with 
which ſhe had inſpired her huſband of. provid-- 
ing eſtabliſhments for his children, The Spa- 
niſh fleet, which Europe thought Was bound for 
Naples, attacked and took Palermo, where the 
Marquis de Lede aſſumed the title of vice- roy 
of Sicily. In the mean time, admiral Byng 
entered the Mediterranean with twenty Eng- 
liſh ſhips, and defeated the Spaniſh fleet near 
the Faro; but tho* he took fourteen of the 
fineſt veſſels which compoſed it, he could not 
binder the Marquis de Lede from carrying 
Meſſina. The Duke of Savoy, thus bard: 
driven, confented to exchange with the em- 
peror Sicily againſt the kingdom of Sardinia, 
C 6. of 
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of which he afterwards took the 'title. The 


genius of Alberoni, too vaſt to be confined to 
a ſingle enterprize, had formed a great many, 


and extended on every ſide, like -thoſe mines 
whoſe branches ſpread far and wide under the 
adjacent fields, play one immediately after the 


other, and blow up the enemy in the poſts 


where they leaſt expected it. One mine had 
burſt in Italy, and another was diſcovered 
France. kl F211 


% 


 Frrs was the famous conſpiracy which 


prince Cellamare formed againſt the regent. 
By this project the Spaniards were to land on 
the coaſts of Brittany, favour the aſſembling 
of the malecontents of Poitou, ſeize the king 


and the duke of Orleans, convene the ſtates 
general which repreſent the body of the realm, 


and cauſe the king of Spain to be appointed 
tutor by them to the young king, and regent of 


bis kingdom. This conſpiracy got wind by a 


very ſingular event. The ſecretary of prince 
Cellamare happened to be one of the cuſtomers 
of La Fillon, a woman famous for the elandeſ- 
tine marriages ſtruck up at her houſe, 
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Tarr regent and -cardinal Dubois had often 
availed themſelves of this woman's induſtry. 
La Fillon obſerving, one day, the ſecretary to 
the Spaniſh embaſſy more thoughtful and fullen 
than uſual, and not being able to pick out of 
him the reaſon of it, let looſe at him a crafty 
cunning wench, who made him drunk, brought 
him to his ſpeech, and then ſearched him; the 
papers found on him appeared of ſuch conſe- 
quence to La Fillon, that ſhe took them ſe- 
cretly to the regent. This prince immediately 
gave orders for ſeizing the ſecretary : all the ac- 
complices in the conſpiracy were diſcovered, 
Five Breton gentlemen were executed : the 
duke of Maine, cardinal Polignac, and fome 
other noblemen baniſhed. The court ſent troops 
into Brittany ; ſo that, when the duke of Or- 
mond appeared on the coaſts of that province 
with a Spaniſh fleet, not one of the inhabitants 
dared to ſtir, This was the ſevereſt trial the re- 
gent's conſtancy was ever put to; and was ſaid 
to have made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that 
he would have abdicated the regency, were it 
not for cardinal Nubois, who could not help 
exprefling his admiration at the methods em 
ployed by Providence to continue it in the 
| duke's 


* 


duke's hands. Europe now reſembled the ſea: | 
after a ſtorm, which, notwithſtanding the ceaſ- | 
ing of the wind, ſtill roars and foams, and is 
not to be calmed but by degrees. "Fhe temper. \ 
of Charles XII. improved ſo little by his mif-- 
fortunes, that the reſentments' which he 4 
brought back with him to Sweden, broke out 1 
againſt Denmark. : [ 
| | TY . 
Anno 1717. ſ 
; 1 | t 
We attacked Norway, having with him the ] 
prince of Heſſe, who had married his ſiſter Ul- 2 
rica, and took Chriftiania, but could not reduce 
the citadel of Frederickſhal; for which rea- 
ſon, and want of ſubſiſtence, he W his b 
— : k 
* e 
Anno 1 71 8. 2 te 
h 
Tux fear of the Ruſſians had kept him in a 
Scania. However, he contrived to make this c 
year another irruption into Norway; laid ſiege tl 
to Frederickſhal, and was killed in the il 
trenches. That valour, of which he was (©, a 
_ prodigal, proves in the end fatal to him: a u 


bullet 
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bullet from a ſmall field-piece defending a ho- 
vel, put an end to the career of a prince, 
who was wont to make the North tremble, 
whoſe bravery fell little ſhort of heroiſm, and 
who would have been the greateſt man of the 


age he lived in, had his moderation and juſtice | 
been equal to his valour. The death of this 
prince was a fignal, as it were, far a general 


ceſſation of arms. The Swedes raiſed the 
ſiege of Frederickſhal, and marched: back to- 
their frontiers, without being attacked by the 
Danes. ' All Charles XIIth's projects of venge-- 
ance fell to the ground with him. 


Just before his death he was ſtill meditating: 
bold enterprizes. Exaſperated againſt George, 
king of England, who had ſtript him of the du - 
chies of Bremen and Verden, he was about en- 
tering into an allianee with the Czar to drive the 
houſe of Hanover from the throne of England, 
and reſtore the Pretender. Gortz, who ſucceeded. 
count Piper in the miniſtry of Sweden, was in 
the North what Alberoni was in the South. His 
intrigues kept in perpetual alarm the cabinets of 
all its princes. His defigns were not confined 


to Europe: he was formed to be the miniſter of 
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Alexander or Charles XII. But then he over- 
loaded Sweden with taxes, in order to be able to: 
carry his vaſt projects into execution. The 
diſtreſſes occaſioned thereby, and the great fa- 
vour he enjoyed, drew on him the hatred of 


the people. As foon as the news of the king's 


death reached bis dominions, his ſubjects im- 
peached his miniſter. Envy invented a new 
crime to ruin bim: he was accuſed of having 
landerouſly miſrepreſen:ed the nation to the 
king; and beheaded for it. 


THz Swedes, by puniſhing Gortz, ſtigma- 
tized in part, though indirealy, the memory 
of a monarch whoſe memory they ſti]] adore, 
But the people are a monſter made up-of con- 
traditions, paſſing impetuouſly from one ex- 


treme to another, and as the fit takes them, 
protecting and oppreſſing virtue. UJrica, ſiſter 


to Charles XII. and conſort to the hereditary: 
prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, ſucceeded her brother. 


FRED ERIC-WILLIAM could not help ſhed- 
ding tears on receiving the news of the prema- 
ture death of Charles XII. He did juſtice to the 
great qualities of this prince, whoſe enemy he- 
N became 
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became with concern, and almoſt in ſpite of 
himſelf. 


Tas example of Charles XII. had turned 
the brain of ſeveral little princes of Germany, 
too weak to tread in his ſteps to any purpoſe. 


Duke: Charles - Leopold of Mecklenburg 
had ambition enough to think of raiſing an ar- 
my; and to maintain it, he ground the ſaces of 
his people to ſuch a degree, that the nobility, 
driven to deſpair, exhibited a complaint againſt. 
him at Vienna, where it was backed by Bernſ- 
dorff, the Hanoverian miniſter, . but a native 
of Mecklenburg. 


1 
9 


Hr ovinlied nom tie emperor a thundering 
| decree againſt the duke. Though this prince 
| had eſpouſed a niece of the Czar's, in order to 
make ſure of a powerful protector, the emperor, 
at the inſtigation of Bernſdorff, iſſued a com- 
miſſiorial decree to the elector of Hanover and 

the duke of Brunſwick, to ſequeſter his territo- 
ries. The king of Pruffia complained at Vien- 
| na, that though a direQor of the circle of 
Lower Saxony, this decree had not been ditect- 


ed 
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ed to him. The emperor made anſwer, that it 


would have been againſt the laws of the empire 
to charge the king with the execution of it, as 


he had the reverſion of Mecklenburg. In the 


mean time the Czar declared, that he could 
never ſuffer a prince who had married into his 
family, to be oppreſſed. 


War contributed * to prevent Fredevie | 
William's going greater lengths in this affair, 
was the king of England's having, by his ad- 
dreſs to get himſelf appointed mediator of the 
peace which} Pruffia was then negotiating in 


Sweden, made it requiſite to treat him with 3 


great deal of circumſpection. Thus the Hano- 
verians were permitted to remain in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſequeſtration, the expences of 
which, il] depending, they made amount to 
ſome millions, The peace, though not for · 
mally concluded with Sweden, was pretty 


much the ſame thing. The king, who now 


ſaw tranguility reſtored to his dominions, 
began from henceforward to reign in good 
earneſt ; that is, to promote the happineſs of bis 
ſubjects. This prince had in abhorrence thoſe 


turbulent geniuſes, who, as far as intrigue ca 


305 
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go, are ſure to diſturb the peace of mankind. : 
Far from aſpiring to the reputation of thoſe con- 


querors who ſuffer themſelves to be blinded by 
the love of glory, he rather affected that of 
thoſe legiſlators, all whole views are honeſt and. 
virtuous, | 


Hz was of opinion that the ſteadineſs fo re- 
quiſite to reform abuſes, and introduce uſeful - 


novelties, was far preferable to that conſtituti- 


onal bravery which makes men face the greateſt 


dangers, Without fear it is true, but often too 


without thought. The marks left on the Pruſ- 


ſian ſtate by the wiſdom of his government will 
remain as long as the ſtate itſelf ſhall ſubſiſt. 
It was now, in fact, that Frederic-William 
eſtabliſhed his military ſyſtem, and interwove it 
ſa intimately with the other branches of his go- 
vernment, as to create an impoſGbility of ſtirring 
it, without endangering the ſtate itſelf. To give 
the reader ſome idea of the wiſdom of this ſyſ- 


tem, it will not be amiſs to conſider it more 
. 


So early as the reign, of Frederic I, abuſes 
had crept into the department of taxes, which 
| were 


32 
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were become arbitrary; and every order of the 
ſtate cried out loudly for the reformation of 
them. When this matter came to be examin: 
ed, there did not appear to exiſt any prineiple 

for regulating the contributions payable to the 
ſtate by the land- owners; in ſome diſtrids 
the taxes continued to be levied on the footing 
they uſed to be before the Thirty Years War; 
but the owners of all the lands improved 
ſince that period, and of which the num- 
ber was conſiderable, were taxed very different- 
ly. To proportion them, therefore, the king 
cauſed all the lands capable of cultivation to be 
exactly ſurveyed, and reſtored an equality of 
contributions, according to the different claſſes 
of good or bad ſoils: moreover, as the price 
of neceſſaries had riſen greatly ſince the govern- 
ment of the great elector, he raiſed the taxes in 
proportion, by which his revenues were conſi- 
derably e 1 


But, in order to Jiſtribute ad one hand 
what he received with the other, he ſormed 
ſome new regiments of infantry, and augment- 
ed his cavalry, ſo as to make his troops amount 


to ſixty thouſand men; and diſtributed thoſo 
troops. 


41 | 
troops over his provinces in ſuch a man— 
ner, that the money the inhabitants paid the 
| fate might be. conſtantly flowing back, by 
means of the parties quartered amongſt 
them : beſides, to eaſe the peaſants, he quar- 
| tered all the troops in the towns, to the great 
| encreaſe of the exciſe, and, of courſe, the pub- 
lc revenues. By this means the troops were 
enured to the ſtricteſt diſcipline, the price of 
gneceſſaries encreaſed, and our wool, which we 
W uſcd to ſell raw to foreigners, and purchaſe from 
them ready manufactured, remained at home. 
The whole army was new cloathed every year, 
and Berlin filled with induſtrious tradeſmen, 
who got all their bread by working for the 
| army. The manufactures, once ſolidly eſtab- 
liſhed, ſoon became flouriſhing, and ſupplied 
with woollen goods a great part of the North- 
ern nations of Europe, 5 


THAT this army, which ſo early as the year 
1718 amounted to near fixty thouſand men, 
might not become burthenſome to the ſtate by 
the great number of recruits required to keep it 
up, the king iſſued an order enjoming the ſeve- 
ral captains to raiſe them in the empire; ſo that 

4. ſome 
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Tome time after half the army conſiſted of fo · 


reigners. 


THE king repeopled Pruſſia and Lithuania, 


- which the plague had laid waſte, with colonies 
brought at an immenſe expence of money, 


time, and trouble, from Switzerland, Swabia, 
and the Palatinate. By theſe means he reſtored 


to their primitive condition thoſe wretched pro- 


vinces, which their misfortunes had for a time 
effaced from the liſt'of habitable countries, 


He made it a practice to viſit all his Jomini- 


ons every year; and in theſe his periodical re- 


volutions was ſure every where to encourage in- 
duftry and create plenty, He invited a great 
number of ſtrangers to ſettle in his dominions, 
never failing to excite by privileges, bounties, 


and other fayours ſuch as eſtabliſhed any manu- 
factories in the towns, or brought with them 


any new arts. 


Tur wicked intriguing ſpitit of a private 
perſon interrupted for a time the tranquility 
which, by ſuch wiſe meaſures, the king and 


kingdom enjoyed. This wretch was a Hunga- 


rian 


( 47 ) 
„ rian gentleman, called Clement, who laid him- 
ſelf out to make a fortune by impoſing on the 
credulity of others. He had been employed in 
a ſubaltern capacity by prince Eugene, and af- 
terwards by marſhal Fleming. By dint of im- 
poſtures, he had contrived to create a miſunder- 
ſtanding between the Imperial court and that of 
Saxony, As he lived entirely by his wits, he 
often flood in need of new dupes; and there- 
fore reſolved to lay the king himſelf under con- - 
tribution. With this view he came to Berlin, 
and found means to get himſelf introduced at 
court, by offering to diſcover ſecrets of the ut- 
moſt importance. Theſe. ſecrets conſiſted ini a 
conſpiracy, which he affirmed the emperor and 
the king of Poland, had formed, in conjunion 
with ho principal per ſons at court. Clement aſ- 
ſured, that theſe perſons had ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be caught by the tempting bait of 
| Tiches and honours. The drift of this conſpi- 
| racy was, he pretended, to ſeize the king's 
perſon, in a caſtle called Wuſterhauſen, where 
it was cuſtomary with him to ſpend two months 
every autumn, and deliver him into the hands 
of the emperor. The vicinity of this caftle to 
the frontiers of Saxony, from which it lay but 
four 


inſinuations, till Clement ſhewed him a letter 


every thing which he had advanced, by produc- 


of letters written by different perſons being 
thrown upon a table, with orders to him to 


counterfeited the writing and arms of prince 


(8-7 
four miles, and the circumſtance of the king's 
never uſing any guards there, gave this tale 
ſome air of probability. 


| FrEDERIC-WILLIAM made flight of theſe 


from prince Eugene full of the affair ; and the 
wretch took upon him to convince the king of 


ing other letters of the prince of Anhalt, ge- 
neral Grumkow, and other lords of his court. 
This unparalleled aſſurance in Clement gave 
riſe in the king's mind to the moſt cruel ſuſpi- 
cions. He began to miſtruſt his beſt ſubjects. 
At length he reſolved to try, himſelf, if Cle- 
ment knew the hand-writing of thoſe whem he 
ſo liberally accuſed, * For this purpoſe, a bundle 


tell by whom they were ſeverally written, the 
cheat appeared by his not being able'to do it, 
He afterwards owned in prifon, that he had 


Eugene. He received the juſt reward of his 
impoſture and wickedneſs, znd. was beheaded. 
Theſe falſe accuſations, however, proved fatal 

| to 


— 
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to ſome fortunes, and were, for a time, a ſource 


of umbrage or diffidence. The minds of princes 


are more open to calumny than juſtification; 
they know men too well not to be aware, that it 
is almoſt impoſſible to meet with any virtue 
without alloy; and have before their eyes ſo 
many inſtances of the depravity of the human 
heart, that they are more liable to judge wrong 
of others, than private perſons are, who have 
little experience of the world. The lies of Cle- 
ment had derived ſome credit from the conſpi- 
racy of prince Cellamare, ſtill freſh in every 
one's memory. This conſpiracy, far more real 
than that of Clement's, was, accordingly, at- 

tended with far more important conſequences, 
in conſequence of the quadruple alliance, which 
had been juſt formed. The regent found it an 

eaſy matter, and without riſking any thing, to 
| make Alberoni ſmart for his projects; and did 

not let ſlip the opportunity of doing it. He 

made no ſcruple of publicly owning, on his de- 

claring war againſt Spain, that he meant no 
harm to any one but the firſt miniſter, 


Tra French army, commanded by Berwic, 
took Saint Sebaſtian and Fontarabia ; whilſt the 
Volt. II. D Engliſh 


| „ 

Engliſh fleet ravaged the ports of Santo Anto- 
nio and Vigo; and the imperial army, under 
Merci, after paſſing over into Sicily, obliged the 
marquis of Leda to raiſe the ſiege of Melazzo, 
and retook the town and citadel of Syracuſe. 


The king of Spain marched with an army to 
the frontiers of the kingdom. The king headed 
the firſt column, the queen the ſecond, and Al. 
beroni the third : but it was a trade none of 
them were made for ; ſo that the king, diſcou- 
raged by the frowns of fortune in the firſt ope- 
rations of the war, choſe to ſacrifice his miniſter, 
Ta:her than expoſe his crown to greater dan- 
gers: it was, indeed, the only way to reſtore 
peace to Europe on a laſting foundation. Had 
Alberoni got two worlds to gratify his ambi- 
tion, he would have ſtill hankered after a third, 
His projects were too vaſt, and his imagination 
too fiery : he had reſolved to drive the emperor 
out of Italy, to make his maſter regent of 
France; and, in order to reſtore. the pretender 
to the throne of England, was for ſpiriting up 
Charles XII. againſt king George; and arming 

the Turks and Ruſſians * the e 


Charles VI. 
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TRE reaſon, in my opinion, why theſe vaſt 
projedts of ambitious men always miſcarry is, 
that in politics, as well as in mechanics, ſimple 
machines have a very great advantage over 
thoſe complex ones : the more ſprings are uſed 
to produce a motion, the more is that motion 
liable to ceaſe, or gow irregular, 


HaPPILY fag Wen the princes, who were 
| to be the executors of Alberoni's projects, were 
not infected by his enthuſiaſm : they were not 
by a great deal ſo deeply ſtruck by them. 
Good fenſe may ſuffer itſelf to. be drawn into 
the hazardous current of the imagination; 
but then it never ſuffers itſelf to be long de- 
tained there; reflection ſtops it, foreſight inti- 
midates it, and obſtacles often diſcourage it. 
This Alberoni experienced on the part of the 
princes, whom he was for gaining over to his 
projects; he himſelf fell into the ſnare, which 
he had laid for the peace of Europe; and was 
glad to return to Italy under the paſſes of thoſe 


powers, whom he had moſt * grievouly of- 
tended, 


1 


Anno 1720. 


Tuus was a conflagration, which might 


have become fatal to Europe, timely prevented, 
by putting out the torch prepared to kindle it, 


Spain, by the fall of Alberoni, was reſtored to 


her true ſtate of equilibrium; ſhe ſought the 
friendſhip of France, and, as a proof of her 


| fincerity, acceded to the quadruple alliance, 


Tux regent, who had thus ſo gloriouſly put 
an-end to the differences ariſen between France 


and Spain, was not happy enough to preſerve | 


the firſt of theſe kingdoms from a greater and 
more univerſal tempeſt than thoſe by which 
long and ruinous wars are generally followed: 
Law's ſyſtem had ſet the French a-madding 
after paper; the ſudden accumulation of ſome 
ſortunes turned the brain of the nation; and it 


was by carrying things to ſo great a that 


ſuch numbers were ruined. 


Law, EPO on his vida appointed 
director of the royal bank, in the year 116, 
_ to my his famous. ſyſtem, by eſta- 

bliſhing 


„ 


bliſhing a Weſtern and a Miſmnpi company; 
and the bank, of which the king of France was 
to be at once both the protector and proprietor. 
The intention of the regent and Law was to 
double the funds of the kingdom, by ballancing 
the imaginary value of paper againſt the real 
value of money, in order to bring the current 
coin of the kingdom little by little into the | 
king's coffers. For this purpoſe, an edit was 
iſſued the 2d of Auguſt 1719, forbidding pri- 
vate per ſons, under the ſevereſt penalties, to 
keep by them above five hundred livres. The 
firſt actions were ſucceeded by new ones, which 
were called their daughters; at length theſe 
daughters got grand-davghters; and the paper 
| money erected by this ſyſtem amounted to three 
thouſand and ſeventy millions. All the debts 
of the ſtate were paid off by notes, bearing a 
particular ſtamp, Theſe foundations being ori- 
ginally adapted to bear but a certain weight, 
the ſuperſtructure, which they were for making 
three or four times heavier, ſoon gave way, 
ſhook the whole nation, and buried under its 
ruins the architect who had raiſed it. Law 
| was more than once, on his paper's loſing its 
credit, in danger of being ſtoned by the popu- 
D 3 lace, 


( 34 ) 
lace. | At length he quitted the kingdom, 
abandoning the poſt or charge of comptroller of 
the finances, with which he had been inveſted 
in the beginning of the year, and all the great 
acquifitions he had made in France. He wa 
far from being rich when he came into 
r and he was not better when he leſt 
He took refuge in n where * died a 
bene 55 


Tarn are few ads of biſtory which, in 
Proportion to their duration, contain fo many 
examples of humbled ambition, The falls of 
Gortz, Alberoni, and Law, were equally fud- 
den with their rife: but ambition is a ranger 
to refleCtion ; and often trips, by walking in! 
road bordered with precipices. The North and 
South benefited equally by the downfall of Gort 
and Alberoni: the peace, which the king was ne- 
gotiating at Stockholm, was at laſt concluded: 
on this occaſion, his moderation made him loſe 
ſight of his intereſt, D'Ilgen, like all other 
miniſters, was continually repreſenting to him, 
that he ought to avail himſelf of every advan- 
tage z and that by holding out a little, he might 
* Sweden tq cede him the iſland of 55 
wit 
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with the town of Wolgaſt, and the Danes to 
orant him an exemption from the Sound dues, 
The king's anſwer to theſe remonſtrances of his 
miniſter is to be found in the archives, in his own 
hand-writing. ** I am ſatisfied, ſald he, with the 
« portion I enjoy by the grace of heaven; and 
« ſhall never think of aggrandiſing myſelf at 
ce the expence of my neighbours.” He paid 
the Swedes two millions for the indented part 
of Pomerania; fo that the acquiſition was ra- 
ther 2 purchaſe than a r 


Tas king of 8 who by his mediation. 
had greatly contributed to the peace of Stock- 
holm, ſoon after made one for himſelf with 
Spain. Philip V. ceded Gibraltar and Port 

Mahon to England, on condition that the king 
of England ſhould never for the future inter- 
meddle with the affairs of Italy. "The emperor 


4 could not behold, without pain and envy, the 
ofe advantages enjoyed by the king of Pruſſia: the 
ber houſe of Auſtria was for having the princes of 


Germany, whom ſhe affects to conſider as her 
vaffals, waſte their forces againſt her enemies, 
inſtead of employing them for their own ag- 
grandiſement, 


9 4 e 
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Tux great elector had ſeconded the em peror, 


becauſe their intereſts were often connected. 


- Frederic I. had aflifted him, as well through 
| Prejudice, as in order to be acknowledged king 
of Pruſſia. Frederic-William, no way attached 
by either prejudice or intereſt to the houſe 
of Auſtria, afforded him no aſſiſtance towards 
carrying on his wars in Hungary or Sicily: 
there exiſted no treaty between them ; he even 


deſired to be excuſed from entering into any, 


under pretence that he had reaſon to apprehend 
ſome new attempt on the part of the Swedes, 
The truth was, he was too clear ſighted to 


forge chains for himſelf, by contributing to the 


aggrardiſement of the houſe of Auſtria, which, 
in 88 aſpired to abſolute ape 


| Taz moderate and well. governed policy of 


Frederic-William centered entirely in the im- 
provement of his hereditary dominions: he had 
fixed his reſidence at Potzdam, a country ſeat, 
which originally had been a poor fiſhing ham- 
let: he made a fine large town of it, in wbich 
all the arts flouriſned, from the moſt common 
to thoſe qualified to gratify the moſt refined | 


luxury, 


| Sour 


129 
Son ſmiths of Liege, whom his liberality 
had engaged to ſettle there, eſtabliſhed a 
manufactory for arms; by which not only his 
own army, but the armies of ſome other | 
northern powers were ſupplied. They ſoon 
made velvets there equal to thoſe of Genoa, 
Every induſtrious ſtranger that offered was 
immediately received there, ſettled, warts re- 
warded.. | 


Trax king eſtabliſhed in this town, of whict 
he was himſelf the founder, a great hoſpital, 
in which two thouſand five hundred boys, the- 
children of ſoldiers, are conſtantly maintained, 
and enjoy opportunities of learning the profeſ- 
fon they like beſt, and have the beſt genius for: 
he likewiſe erected. an hoſpital for girls, in 
which they are brought up to works ſuitable to 
their ſex. By theſe charitable inſtitutions he 
afforded relief to the ſoldiers, overburthened by 
large families; and ſecured a good education to 
children, whoſe parents were not in a condition 
to afford them any. He, the ſame year, aug- 
mented the body of cadets, in which three hun- 
dred young gentlemen are brought up in the 
profeſſion of arms. No object can be more de- 

Ds. ſerving. 
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ſerving the attention of a legiſlator, chan the 
education of youth. Theſe young plants are 
ſuſceptible, whilſt tender, of every impreſſion, 
When care has been taken to inſpire them with 
the love of virtue and their country, they be- 
come good men; and good men are the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt. durable bulwarks of every ſtate. If 
princes are entitled to our eſteem, by govern- 
ing with juſtice, they are equally ſure of win- 


ning our affections by extending that view to 
poſterity. 


Tuts ſame year, the king ſent the count te 

Truches to France, to congratulate Lewis XV, 
who being now of age ta govern, was conſe- 
crated at Rheims. 


Anno 1723. 


"Tia calumnies propagated to the difadvan- 
tage of the regent had taken ſuch: hold of men's 
minds, that France daily expected to hear of 
the death of ber monarch, when ſhe ſaw ſud- 
denly happen that of the regent. This prince, 
having let lip his uſual time for bleeding, was 
ſeized with an apoplectic fit, in the arms of the 
ducheſs of Talaris, in a moment of extacy 3 
which 


—— 
which gave room to doubt, if it was in a fit dr 
exceſſive pain or pleaſure he loſt his life. Au- 


the regent's death, eried out, in the words of 
the ſcripture: Ah, may my ſoul die the death of 
this juſt man! Cardinal Dubois had preceded 
the regent by a few months. The people uſed 


quarters for the regent, with ſome girl of the 
other world. The regency ended by the death 
of the duke of Orleans, and the duke of Bour- 
bon became firſt miniſter, This change in the 
government of France, and ſome new enter- 
priſes of the houſe of Auftria, contrary to trea- 
ties of peace, brought about an entire change 


had granted commiſſions to the merchants of 
Oſtend to trade to the Indies, and thereby 


ſtates of Europe. France, England, and Hol- 
land, equally alarmed by a ſcheme equally de- 
trimental to them all, united to require a ſup- 
preſſion of the new company, formed by theſe 
merchants; but the court of Vienna, inſtead 
of paying any regard to their remonſtrances, 
haughtily inſiſted on the execution of her project. 


D 6 Anno 


guſtus of Poland, on bearing the particulars of 


to fay of him, that he was gone to prepare 


in the political ſyſtem of affairs. The emperor 


awakened the attention of all the commercial 
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Anno 1724 


Tas powers at variance. had necotrhs to con- 
eiliatory methods, as fitteſt equitably to termi- 
nate theſe differences and ſome others; ſuch as 


that concerning the eventual ſucceſſion of Par- 


ma and Placentia. A congreſs met at Cambray, 

but none of the parties would deſiſt from thei 
pretenſions. The miniſters, as it became them, 
diſputed with great warmth ;. each maintaining 
his point by arguments: which he affected to be- 
lieve could admit of no reply. The owners of 
houſes and wine merchants made fortunes; the 
princes paid for them: and the congreſs broke 
up without determining any 5. | 


WaiLsT theſe politicians were thus wed 


diſcuſſing ſuch weighty. concerns, Philip V. 
eluding the vigilance of his wife, abdicated ſud- 
denly, in favour of his fon Lewis. It was in 
order to procure him the throne,. which he thus 
voluntarily relinquiſhed, that France had ſquan- 
dere ſo much blood and treaſure ;. but the. 
death of Le is happened ſo ſoon after his father 
had ceded the throne to him, as not to give him, 


time to repent ſo fingular a ſtep. 7 
Anno 


TY By 1 


| Anno 1725. 


He wed ſcarce ein hs throne, when 


he concluded a treaty of commerce with the em- 
peror, unknown to England. Count Konig- 
ſeck, ambaſſador from Charles VI, at Madrid, 
had lured. the queen, by the proſpect of a match 
between her ſon .Don Carlos and. the arch- 
ducheſs Maria Thereſa, heireſs to the houſe of 
Auſtria; and the hopes of being able to unite 
in their houſe all the poſſeſſions of the emperor 
Charles V. engaged the queen and king of 
Spain to grant the emperor very advantageous 
terms. King George feared left this treaty 
might contain ſome ſecret articles-in favour of 
the pretender ;, France was diſpleaſed that Spain 
ſhould, by her ſubſidies, enable the emperor to 
ſupport the Oſtend company. 


Taz king of Pruſſia reſented a thundering 
decree, with which Charles VI. had cauſed 
him to be ſerved, concerning certain dues be- 
quired by him from the fiefs of Magdeburg. 

Theſe three powers, having every one of them 


ſame reaſon or another to be angry with the 


Court 
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court of Vienna, entered into ſtrict engage. 


ments, which promiſed to be the more laſting, 


as they were built on their private intereſts, 


This conformity of fentiments gave riſe to the 


treaty of . 


Tu1s treaty was of the defenſive kind, and 
confiſted of reciprocal guarantees. -France and 
England bound themſelves im ſuch vague terms 
as would admit almoſt of any meaning, to uſe 


their good offices to hinder the claims of Pruſſia, 


upon the ſucceſſion of Berg, from ſuffering 
on the death of the Elector Palatine: Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland acceded afterwards to 
this treaty. France and England, however, 
had ſome real deſigns upon the houſe of Auftria: 
and with this view, hoped to be able to make 


the king ferve their purpoſe by wreſting Sileſia 
from her. Frederic-William had no wel on 


to take upon him the execution of this project; 
all he deſired was to be joined by a ſingle bri- 
gade of Hanoverians, that he might not engage 


alone in ſo important an enterpriſe; or that 


the allies ſhould agree to a diverſion in ſome 
other quarter, whilſt he began the operations in 


rn” Reaſonable as this alternative appeared; 
the 


663) 


the king of England could never be brought 
to explain himſelf ſufficiently in regard to it. 


Tuns powers had fcarce ſigned their treaty 
at Hanover, when the emperor, the king of 
Spain, the. czar, and ſome German princes, 
figned another treaty of alliance at Vienna. It 
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| is by means of theſe great alliances, by which | 
Europe is ſplit into two powerful parties, that iy! 
; the ſtrength of the ſeveral ſtates compoſing it ls | 
15 are preſerved in a proper equilibrium; that the tk 
. power of one is made to keep the other in awe z 1 
; and the wiſdom of able politicians contrives to il 


ſtile the ſeeds of war, and maintain peace, 
when moſt likely to be diſturbed. 
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THe czar had no 8 ſigned the treaty of 
Vienna, than he made ſtrong remonſtrances ta 
the king of Pruſſia on the party he had taken, 1 
inſinuating to him in thoſe terms, which are Fig 
no better than threats couched under polite lan- vo 
guage, that he could not tamely. fee the em- 
peror's hereditary Rates attacked, 


Bur the can died before he could make good 
d, theſe threats, leaving behind him the reputation 
hs Be ox of 
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( 64) 
of an extraordinary, rather than that of a great 
man, The cruelties of a tyrant were hid in 


him by the virtues of a legiſlator. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by the empreſs Catherine, his wife. 


This princeſs was a Livonian by birth, and of 


the meaneſt extraction, being the widow of a 


fubaltern Swediſh officer. She became the miſ- 


- treſs, by turns, of ſome Ruſſian officers, and 


laſtly of Mentzikof ; at length, the czar him- 


ſelf fell in love with her, and took her to him- 
ſelf, In 1711, when the czar approached the 
river Pruth with his army, the Turks croſſed it, 


and took poſt oppoſite his camp. By this 
means he ſuddenly found himfelf with two 
hundred thouſand enemies in front, and a river 
in his rear, which he could not paſs for want of 
a bridge. The grand vizir, who had attacked 
him ſeveral times, finding his troops as often 
repulſed, reſolved to take another method with 
him. Hearing by a deſerter that the greateſt 


| ſcarcity of bread prevailed in his camp; and 


that all his proviſions muſt be conſumed in a 
few days, he contented himſelf with blocking 
him up. This was what Peter I. moſt appre- 
hended : his army was now almoſt waſted to 
nothing.; he had but thirty thouſand men lefty 


and 


685 


and thoſe worn down with hunger and fatigue, 
without hopes, and conſequently without heart 

or ſpirits. In this deſperate ſituation, the czar + 
took a reſolution worthy of his greatneſs of 
ſoul ; he gave orders to general Czerbatof, that 
his troops ſhould be in readineſs againſt morn- 
ing, to cut themſelves a ,way with their bayo- 
nets through the Turkiſh camp; directed the 
baggage of the whole army to be burnt; and then 
retired to his tent, full of thoſe melancholy re- 
flections with which his deſperate ſituation 
could not fail of inſpiring him. Gatherine's 
mind alone rode out the ſtorm of deſpair, in 


nich the profpet of unavoidable death or fla- 
very had ſunk all the reſt, She behaved with a 
courage above her ſex and her birth: ſhe held a 
F council with the generals, and reſolved to ſue 
I for a peace. Chancellor Schaffiroff drew up a 
& letter from the czar to the viſir, and Catherine, 
4 by dint of entreaties, tears, and careſſes, pre- 
A vailed on him to ſign it; backing it by all the 
8 riches ſhe could find in the camp. After ſome 
4 conferences, the preſents took effect; a treaty 
5 of peace followed, by which the czar reſtored 
ty or ceded Azoph to the Turks; and thereby eſ- 


ad caped as great a danger, as that againſt which 
| Hs NR | 


[ 8). 
the fortune of Charles XII. ſplit at Pultowa, 
The ezar's gratitude was proportionable to the 
ſervice Catherine had done him; and judging 
her worthy to govern the ſtate ſhe had ſaved, he 
declared her his wife, and had her crowned az 
ſuch. This princels continued to govern Ruſ. 
ſia with great wiſdom and ſteddinefs, and ful. 
filled the engagements the czar had entered into 
_ the emperor. Charles VI. 8 
"WHitsrT all the powers of Europe were pre- 
paring for war, Lewis XV. married the daughter 
of Staniſlaus Leezinſki, the dethroned king of 
Poland. The duke of Bourbon, who bad made 
this match for the king, ſoon after choſe for him 
ſelf the princeſs of Rheinfels, a woman of great 
beauty ; upon which; the king of France is ſaid t6 
have told him, that he knew tow to chuſe bet- 
ter for himſelf than for others. But the queen of 
France has ſince proved herſelf poſſeſſed of all 
ſuch fine qualities of the head and heart, 2; 
more than compenſate the want of- thoſe frail 
charms, which the lighteſt accident i is FRO 
of n, 


. 
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Anno 1726. 


Tu whole of the year 1726 was ſpent in 


warlike preparations. Three Muſcovite ſhips 
of the line came to winter in Port St. Andero, 
in Spain. The Engliſh fitted out three fleets, 
one of which failed to the Indies ; another to 
the coaſts of Spain; and a third to the Baltic. 
France augmented her regiments, and eſtabliſh- 
ed a militia of ſixty thouſand men. The king's 
ſituation was now truly eritical and perplexing, 
for he ſaw himſelf at the eve of a war, from 
which he had more to apprehend. than any of 
his allies, without any certainty of being pro- 
perly ſupported by them; expoſed to the irrup- 
tions of the Muſcovites, and tied down to the 
execution of a plan, the nature and extent of 
which was kept a fecret from him: the pro- 
vinces he was to conquer had been, indeed, 
pointed out to him, but the diſtribution of them 
when conquered, had not been ſettled: in a 
word, the Hanoverian miniſter of king George 
affected to treat the king of Pruſſia as a ſubal- 
tern power. The proſpeR of ſv many dangers, 
and ſo few advantages, joined to this exceſſive 

| Aairogance, 


6 68) 
arrogance, gave the king a diſguſt for the impe. - 
| _ rious airs which his allies affected to give them · 


* ſelves in their delays wich him, and made him re- | Of 
| ſolve to look for ſecurity from ſome other quarter, t! 
| | Cc 
| Tuts year proved fatal to prime miniſter, . cc 

| The duke of Ripperda was ſtripped of his em. m 
| ployments, and then put under arreſt at Mz. X 
l drid, for having concluded the treaty of Vien- v 


na; but he made his eſcape, fled to the king of 
Morocco, and died ſoon after. The duke of 
Bourbon's fate, though not ſo melancholy, dif. 


| | fered but little from it: he was baniſhed, thro! ce 
; | the intrigues of the ancient biſhop of F rejus, | th 
if preceptor to the king, who ſucceeded him as We 
'' prime miniſter, and was created cardinal, The an 
| firſt uſe the miniſter made of his power was to no 
it reduce the heavy taxes with which the people ſuc 
were burthened : he did the king's finances a2 lia 

much ſervice, by introducing ceconomy into an 

that department, as mifchief to the military, ne 

and particularly the marine, which he neglect · Th 

ed. Supple, timid, and crafty, he filled his lik 
miniſterial functions with all the vices of a ir 

prieft ; ſo true is it, that, though employments 44 

the 


may make men look fine, they cannot change 
: f them! 


( 69 ) 


| | We might add to theſe diſgraces, the 


election and fall of Maurice, count of Sax- 


ony, promoted to the ducal crown of Poland, by 
| the conſent of the ſtates, and driven from his 
country by the arms of the Ruſſians. It is this 


count de Saxe, whom we have ſince ſeen 
make ſo great a figure at the head of Lewis 
XVth's armies, and whoſe great qualities are 


| worth the nobleſt extraction. 


Tals year Europe loſt two crowned heads : 


| one of them the empreſs Catherine, who was ſuc- 


ceeded by Peter Alexiowitz, grandſon of Peter I. 


| then a child, in the hands of ſome Boiards, who 


were attached to the old cuſtoms of the nation; 


and thereby prepared for him a perpetual mi- 


nority, The other was George I. who was 
ſucceeded by his ſon George II. Frederic-Wil- 
liam and George II. though brothers-in-law, 
and in a manner brought up together, could 


| never endure each other, even when children, 


This perſonal hatred, and ſettled antipathy, had 
like to have proved fatal to their ſubjects. The 


| king of England uſed to ftile the king of Pruſſia, 


my brother the ſerjeant ; and the king of Pruſſia 
the king of England, my brother the player. 
'This 


8 
67 


This animoſity ſoon infected their dealings, and 
did not fail to have its influence on the moſt 
important events. Such is the wretched con- 
dition of mortals, to be governed by men who 
are themſelves governed by their moſt trifling 
paſſions ; and to be the ſport of events, which, 
however puerile in themſelves, prove often the 
occaſion of the greateſt revolutions ! 


GxorGe II. had ſcarce aſcended the Britiſh 
throne, when count Seckendorf came to Ber- 
lin. This man ſerved, at one and the ſame 
time, in the Imperial and Saxon troops ; to the 
moſt ſordid intereſtedneſs, he united the coarſeſt 
and moſt ruſtic manners; he was by habit ſo 


inured to lying, as to have loſt all ſenſe of 


truth: his ſoul was that of an uſurer, ſome. 
times animating the body of a ſoldier, and 
ſometimes that of a negociator. This man, 
however, Providence thought fit to employ to 


break the treaty of Hanover, Seckendorf had 


ſerved in Flanders, at the ſiege of Tournay and 


the battle of Malplaquet, at which the king 


had been preſent. This prince had a ſingular 


predilection for all the officers whom he had 
known in this war. He made no ſcrupie 


of 


wa 


= 


| of complaining to Seckendorf of the ill uſage 1 
t he met with from his allies, | 
| 


Anno 1727. 


SECKENDORF immediately cloſed in with 
him, condemned without heſitation the bad be- 
haviour of France, and eſpecially that of Eng- 
land: ſpoke of the, emperor as a prince more 
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h true to his engagements and more conftant in. 

[- his friendſhips : placed an union between the Ii 
Ie houſes of Pruſſia and Auſtria in the moſt ad- | | 
ie vantageous light; not forgetting to throw into «1 
te proſpect, the readineſs with which the em- Il | 
ſo peror would infallibly' grant the king every ſe- 0 1 
of WF curity he could wiſh for, in regard to the full 1 
e. and entire ſucceſſion of Berg: at length, he | 
nd inſinuated himſelf ſo deeply, and with ſo much by 
In, dexterity, into the king's good graces, as to Il 
to make him ſign a treaty with the emperor at my 
jad Wufterhuſen : this treaty conſiſted of recipro- il 
nd cal guarantees, and ſome articles relating to - ith 
ing the commerce of ſalt, carried on by Branden- 

ular burg with Sileſia, by means of the Oder. 


Anno 
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1 
Anno 1728. 
Tunis treaty was ſcarce concluded, when a 


war had like to have broke out in Germany, 
between the kings of Pruflia and England, on a 


ſubje& of ſo little importance, that no princes 


could have made a pretext of it, but ſuch as 
were heartily diſpoſed to vex each other. The 
matter in diſpute was two little meadows on 


the borders of the Old Marche and the duchy | 


of Zell, whoſe limits happened not to be ſet- 
tled; and ſome Hanoverian peaſants whom the 
Pruſſian officers had enliſted. The king of 
England, then at Hanover, ordered forty Pruf- 
ſian ſoldiers, on their march through the coun- 


try under a paſs, to be ſtopped by way of repri- 


ſals. Theſe princes were perpetually on the 


watch for pretences to quarrel with each other. 
Kings ſometimes think it too much trouble to 


look for any. 


= Tun king of Profits, thinking his honour at 


ſtake, in the affair of the little meadows, and 


the arreſt of his forty ſoldiers, liſtened only to 


his hatred and reſentment, The emperor fed 
4 this 


| 1 
this fire; he would have been glad to ſee 
the moſt powerful princes of Germany de- 
ſtroy each other: he promiſed the king a ſuc- 


| cour of twelve thouſand men : the king of Po- 
land, diſſatisfied with the king of England, of- 


| fered another of eight thouſand. All Pruſſia 
$ was now up in arms; nothing was to be ſeen 
$ | but troops defiling towards the Elbe. Hanover 
E | trembled. George, who did not at firft dream 
n of 2 war, ſummoned Sweden, Denmark, Heſſe, 
7 and Brunſwic, all in the pay of England, to 
t- ſupply him with troops; and founded the alarm 
he in France, Ruſſia, and Holland. The emperor, 


| to ſpur on the king to a rupture, guaranteed to 
him all his poſſeſſions on the Weſer and the 
Rhine. This affair now began to look very ſe- 
rious, when it unexpectedly took another turn. 
The king aſſembled a council, compoſed of his 
principal miniſters and his oldeſt generals; 
ſtated the queſtion to them, and deſired to have 
their opinion on it. Marſhal Nazmer, a Jan- 
ſeniſt proteſtant, made a long harangue; in 

ir at which he lamented the fall of the proteſtant re- 
beion, on the point of being cruſhed by the 
diſſentions of the two princes of Germany Who 
alone could effectually ſupport it. The mi- 
Vol. II. E 7 niſters 


( 14 ). 
niſters infiſted on the ſecret reaſons which the 
Imperial court had to poiſon, with ſo much ma. 

| lice, the minds of the two monarchs, in a mat. 

ter of ſo little importance in itſelf ; and which, 
beſides, was ſtill in a way of being amicably de. 
cided. The prince who liſtens to advice, muſt 
be capable of following it. The king this day 
obtained over himſelf a victory much more 
_ glorious than any he could have obtained over 
his enemies. He ſilenced his paſſions, in favour 
of his people. The dukes of Brunſwic and 
Gotha were named by the princes at variance 
to terminate theſe little differences. The em- 
peror did all that lay in his power to croſs this 
negotiation ; but it was ſoon brought to an 
iſſue. The Pruffian ſoldiers were ſet at liberty; 
the Hanoverian peaſants reſtored ; and the pre- 

| tenſions to the meadows adjuſted. 


SUCH amicable accommodations are the 
wiſer, as they are what princes, after the longeſt 
wars, are generally obliged to have recourſe to, 

without obtaining the better terms for the loſs 
of all their men and money. This uncommon 
moderation of Frederic-William is, perhaps, 


the only example of the kind we meet with in 
$ hiſtory, 


the 


| "(98-7 | 
hiftory. Ever more attentive to the welfare of - | 
his ſubjects than his own aggrandifement, he Wl | 
founded the hoſpital of the charity at Berlin, in 
the model of the Hotel-Dieu at Paris. He 
built Frederic-ſtadt ; which, as well in point 
ol largeneſs, as the ſtraitneſs of the ſtreets, all 
laid out by the line, and the beauty of the build- 
ings, far ſurpaſſes the old city; and he had the 
pleaſure to receive the king of Poland in it. 
This interview was celebrated by * 
feaſts and ſpectacle. 5 
Ix the mean time, the negotiations were go- 
ing on, to prevent freſh troubles from breaking 
out in Germany. The powers concerned 
agreed to the holding of a congreſs at Soiſſons; 
where the miniſters of all the courts intereſted in 
the treaties of Hanover and Vienna met: and 
the advantages offered to Spain, by France 
and England, detached her from the emperor's 
intereſt, 


e to, 


AB 1729. 


moll 


haps, Tris 3 Ave 1 treaty of Seville; 
th in the articles of which are the more remarkable, 
Rory, E 2 48 
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as they open to Spain a door into Italy ; and 
England, by them, engages to procure Don 
Carlos the ſucceflion to.the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia, in conſideration of the advantage: 
: _ her by the Aſſiento ny 


Anno 1730. 


Tux king of Poland, who had viſited Berlin 


pt. 

in the year 1728, thought proper, in his turn, be 
to diſplay his magnificence. For this purpoſe, . bu 
he aſſembled twenty-three thouſand of his ſon 
troops in a camp near Radeberg, a village ſitu- a 0 
ated on the Elbe. The manceuvres of his ar- fac 
my were intended to exhibit a picture of war 2 baſt 
made by the Romans, and combined with the his 
dreams of the Chevalier Folard ; but the con- that 
noiſſeurs could diſcover nothing in them, but: V"e: 
theatrical ſpectacle, inſtead of a true emblem of if be © 
War. N 5 bome 
| | ES ſon « 
DvuRiNnG theſe apparent demonſtrations d mea, 


friendſhip, the agents of Auguſtus were in 
triguing in every court of Europe, to depris 
 Frederic-William of the ſucceſſion of Berg 
in favour of the houſe of Saxony. This camy, 

thi 
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this magnificence, and other falſe marks of 
eſteem, were ſo many artifices, by which the 
king of Poland hoped to lull the king of Pruſſia; 
but the latter ſaw into them, and proportionably 
deteſted the motives. However juſtifiable acti- 
ons of this kind may appear by the rules of po- 
litics, they can ſcarce be made to ſquare with 
thoſe of morality ; and, to view things in their 
proper light, the reputation of a ſharper muſt 
be as prejudicial to the glory of a prince, as 
huctful to his intereſts. It was imagined, that 
- ſome refleQions like theſe, gave king Vidor 
a diſguſt for royalty; but it was nothing, in 
fact, but his paſſion for madame de Saint Se- 
baſtian, whom he married at Chamberti, aſtzr 
his abdication. It is ſaid, that he never loſt 
that air of authority with which he had ated 
when king; and, that having ſome reaſon to 
be diſſatisfied with the count d'Ormea, and 
ſome other miniſters, he intended to make his 
ſon diſgrace them; and that the count d'Or- 
mea, having got wind of the abdicated mo- 
narch's intentions, and knowing that he was 
loſt, if he could not be before-hand wtth him, 
Immediately waited on the reigning king ; made 
bim believe that his father was conſpiring 
3 againſt 
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as they open to Spain a door into Italy ; and 
England, by them, engages to procure Don 
Carlos the ſucceſſion to the duchies of Parma k 
and Placentia, in conſideration of the advantages b 
uy her by the Aſſiento treaty. d 
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triguing in every court of Europe, to depriv 
Frederic-William of the ſucceſſion of Ber 


in favour of the houſe of Saxony, This camp, 
| this 


R e 
this magnificence, and other falſe marks of 
eſteem, were ſo many artifices, by which the 
king of Poland hoped to lull the king of Pruſſia; 
but the latter ſaw into them, and proportionably 
deteſted the motives. However juſtifiable acti- 
ons of this kind may appear by the rules of po- 
litics, they can ſcarce be made to ſquare with 
thoſe of morality ; and, to view things in their 
proper light, the reputation of a ſharper muſt 
be as prejudicial to the glory of a prince, as 
hurtful to his intereſts. - It was imagined, that 


ſome reflections like theſe, gave king Vidor 
a diſguſt for royalty; but it was nothing, in 


fat, but his paſſion for madame de Saint Se- 
baſtian, whom he married at Chamberti, aſtzr 
his abdication. Tt is ſaid, that he never loſt 
that air of authority with which he had acted 
when king; and, that having ſome reaſon to 


be diſſatisfied with the count d'Ormea, and 
ſame other miniſters, he intended to make his 


ſon diſgrace them; and that the count d'Or- 
mea, having got wind of the abdicated mo- 
narch's intentions, and knowing that he was 
loſt, if he could not be before-hand wtth him, 
immediately waited on the reigning king ; made 
bim believe that his father was conſpiring 

-& I againſt 


on 


1 

againſt him, and wanted to dethrone him; and 
preſſed him ſo earneſtly, that the father was 
put under arreſt, and conducted to the caſtle of 
Chamberri, where he ended his days. It is im- 
poſſible not to pity a prince in ſuch circum. | 
ſtances, in which he has nature, intereſt, and 
glory, equally to ſtruggle with. 


In Ruſſia, the young czar Peter II. died the 
ſame year, after having been betrothed to the 
princeſs Dolgorucki. The family of that name 
had its views in placing her on the throne: but 
the Ruffians would not conſent to the Imperial 
ſceptre's departing the houſe of Peter I. 


For this reaſon, an offer of it was made 
to the ducheſs dowager of Courland, who ac- 
cepted it. In the beginning, the Ruſſians ſet 
| bounds to her authority; but the Dolgorucki 
family falling into diſgrace, it became abſolute. 
She maintained, as her predeceſſors had done, the 
connections which had long ſubſiſted between 
her anceſtors and the houſe of Auſttia. 


Anno 


une 
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Anno 1731. 


Tuk'emperor ſoon forgot the ſervices which 
the king had rendered him by renouncing the 


alliance of Hanover: he made up matters with 
the king of England; and, forgetting Pruſſia, 
gave him the inveſtiture of the duchy of Bre- 
men and the Hadeler-Land. Ingratitude is a 


bad coin, cried down every where, yet every 


where current. 


THe death of ſo many princes, the diſgracing 


of ſo many miniſters, the renewing and altering 
of ſo many alliances, produced ſeveral new po- 
litical combinations in Europe. England re- 
conciled with Spain and Auſtria, added a nu- 
merous fleet to that of Spain, in order to tranſ- 
port Don Carlos to Italy. But twenty years 


before, Great Britain had ruined herſelf to 


drive the Spaniards out of Naples and the Mi- 


laneſe; as thinking the power of Philip V. but 


too formidable without theſe ſtates; and now, 
ſcarce twenty years after, an Engliſh fleet brought 
the Spaniards back into Italy, and gave the in- 
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fant Parma and Placentia, the laſt duke of 
which was Jun deceaſed. 


% 


ThE Corſicans at the ſame time rebelled 
apainſt the Genoeſe, on account of the ſeverity 
with which they were treated. The empe- 
ror ſent the Genoeſe ſome troops, who te- 
duced the Corſicans. Theſe revolts often broke 


out again betweerr this period and the year 


1736; when the Corſicans choſe for their king 
an adventurer, named Theodore de Neuhoff. 
It was thought, that the duke of Lorrain, who 
fince became emperor, fomented this rebellion, 
Be that as it will, the iſland of Corfica was, by 
the aſſiſtance of the French, again reduced to 
the obedience of! its former maſters. 


Anno 17 i 


TTALY now ſeemed at the eve of a new war. 
The queen of Spain, whoſe ſcheming and en- 
terpriſing genius knew no bounds, continued 
to make great armaments ; but inſtead of falling 
upon Italy, they landed on the coaſt of Africa, 
and made themſelves maſters of Oran. Upon 
this, ſhe procured a brief from the pope, for a 

tenth 


— 


—— — — * 
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king 
in h 
with 
to tt 


i 0 
tenth of the Spaniſh clergy's revenues, as long 
as the war againſt the infidels ſhould laſt; with 

a view to make this war perpetual. In this 


manner, by ſacrificing every year a hundred 
Spaniards in ſkirmiſhes againſt the Moors, ſhe 


of the tenths of the church-revenues of Spain, 
an acceſſion of ſome importance to the finances 
of that kingdom. Thus the maſters of Peru 
and Mexico, coming to want money, were 
glad to receive alms from the PR of their 
kingdom. | ; 


5 IT is high time to make an end of theſe di- 


0 dorf's intrigues had greatly extended his credit: 
he was for governing the court without controul. 
For this purpoſe, he propoſed to the king an 

interview with the emperor, then at Prague, in 

hopes of rendering himſelf uſeful enough on the 
| occaſion, infinitely to increaſe the confidence 
which the king already placed in him. The 


ar, 
en- 
ed 
ing 
Ca, 
pon 
Or a 


in his manners, readily agreed to the propoſal ; 
without taking any meaſures, either in regard 


% — 


to the object of this interview, or the etiquette 
E5 to 


has contrived to ſecure to herſelf the enjoyment 


greſſions, and return to Berlin, where Secken- 


king, as unſuſpicious in his dealings, as frank 
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to be obſerved at it, which he deſpiſed. His 
behaviour on this occaſton is a proof, that ho- 


nour and virtue, ſo oppoſite to the corrupt 
ways of the age, have no chance to thrive in it, 
Politicians have baniſhed openneſs and candour 


into private life, and ſet themſelves above the 


laws they have made for other men. The 
plain manners of the king fell a ſacrifice to the 
Imperial etiquette :. the guarantee of the ſuc- 
ceſfion of Berg, of which Seckendorf had 
given a ſacred promiſe in the name of the em- 
peror, turned to ſmoke; and the miniſters of 
that prince betrayed diſpoſitions ſo contrary to 
Pruffia, that the king could not help ſaying, 
that, if there was a court in Europe heartily 
bent upon thwarting his views, it muſt cer- 
tainly be that of Vienna. This interview be- 
tween, the emperor and the king might be 
compared to that between Crœſus and Solon, 
The king returned to Berlin, ſtill opulent in 
his own virtue. The ſevereſt critics could find 


nothing but an exceſs of probity to reproach-1 in 
his behaviour. 
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Anno 1733 | 


Tuts interview had the ſame conſequence - 
with moſt of the viſits which kings pay each 


other : it cooled, or to ſpeak more plainly, it 
utterly deſtroyed the friendſhip that had hither- 
to ſubſiſted between the two courts. Frederic- 


William left Prague, in ſentiments of the ut- 


moſt contempt, for the bad faith and haughti- 


neſs of the Imperial court; whilſt the Imperial 


miniſters made little of a ſovereign, who could 


laugh at the frivolous honours of precedence. 


Sinzendorf was pleaſed to think the king's pre- 
tenſions to the ſucceſſion of Berg too ambitious; 
and the king could not help conſidering the re- 


fuſal of Seckendorf, and his fellow-miniſters, 
as extremely indelicate : he conſidered them as 


no better than ſo many ſharpers, who could 
break their word with unity. 


i NoTwITHSTANDING all theſe cauſes of dif- 
pleaſure, the king had complaiſance enough for 


the court of Vienna to marry his eldeſt ſon to a. 


princeſs of Brunſwic Bevern, niece to the em- 


preſs. During the celebration of the nuptials, 


E 6 ne ws 


— 


1 
news arrived of the king of Poland's death at 
| Warſaw. This monarch, at the time of his 
being ſurpriſed by death, was taken up with the 
vaſteſt deſigns; he was thinking how he might 
render the crown of Poland hereditary in his fa. 
mily. In order to attain this end, be had 
planned a diviſion of the Poliſh dominions; 
thereby hoping to lay the jealouſy of his neigh. 
bours: but this projet he knew to be im- 
praQticable, without the king's aſſiſtance; iſ 
and, therefore, deſired he might fend hin M 
marſhal de Grumkou, that he might open his iſ 
mind to him. The king of Poland wanted u 
pump Grumkou; and Grumkou-wanted'equal 
ly the king of Poland. For this purpoſe, they 
contrived to make each other drunk; and th 


drunken bout was followed by the king's death WM fo 
and a fit of ſickneſs in Grumkou, which he : thi 
never got the better of. In the mean time, the ele 


king feigned to enter into the views: of Au 
guſtus; but, as he could not but foreſee the 
dangerous conſequences with which the'execu-Wi 
tion of them would be attended, he took me 
ſures with the emperor and the czarina to defeat 
them. Theſe powers agreed amongſt them. 
fees to exclude the houſe of Saxony from ti 

| throne: 
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throne of Poland ; and place on it Prince Bus- 
nuel of Portugal: but death, by thus ſpeedily 
putting an end to the ſchemer and his ſchemes, 
made the affairs of Poland appear to them in 
quite another Tight. ; 


THE perla Gut, defirove of gaining Sax- 
ony, promiſed to ſupport with open force the elec- 
tion of Auguſtusꝰ ſon to the throne of Poland; pro- 


m- 
e; vided he guaranteed that domeſtic law which 
im A Charles VI. had eſtabliſhed in his own family; 


his chat law ſo well known to all Europe by the name 
4 to WY of thepragmatic ſanction. The empreſs of Ruſſia, 
ul WA fearing leſt Staniflaus Leczinſki, ſupported by 


Lewis XIV. might again aſcend the throne of 
Poland, declared herſelf. the proteQreſs of the 
fortunate Auguſtus. Of all the candidates to 


they 
this 
eathh 


h be : this throne, Staniſlaus was the prince, the 
„ the WY eleRing of whom beſt ſuited the intereſts of 


Av Pruffia., France beſtirred herſelf to prevail on 
ee the the king to march a body of troops into Poliſh 
xeci · Pruſſia, and hold it by way of ſequeſtration, as 
mer he had done Pomerania. But Frederie-William 
defeat was not for leaving any thing to chance: he did 
them not chuſe to embark in a war, which might 
om wi rarry him to great lengths, and keep his forces 
throne e diſtracted at a diſtance from the place where 
they 


06 


they would be med wanted, ſhould the gde 
Palatine, now far gone in years and infirin, 
ſuddenly depart this life. Beſides, he thought 
- kis claims tothe ſucceſſion of Juliers well found. 
ed, and the propoſed enterpriſe on Poliſh Prof. 
ſia unjuſt. The diet of election, held at War. 
ſaw, ee elected Staniſlaus king of 
Poland; in fpite of all the intrigues of the 
Courts of Vienna and Peterſburg, and. the 
Ruffian and Auſtrian armies, which threatened 
the republic. Some palatines, in the intereſt 
of Saxony, crofled the Viſtula, aſſembled in an 
inn, and there elected for their king, Auguſtus, 
elector of Saxony. Upon this, the Ruſſian 


CORE SE RI TO T 20 ; 
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troops drew near Warſaw; a ſtorm came on; St 
and Staniſſaus was once more obliged to quit : oi 
throne, to which = yoices of * nation had hi 


. him. 


I 


Anno 1734. 
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He took refuge in Dantzic 5 where Munich, 
at the head of the Ruſſian and Saxon troops 
came to beſiege him. A Poliſh lady, calle 
Maſſalſka, fired the firſt gun from the ram- 
Parts, in order to excite the inhabitants to 2 gi 
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nerous defence. Lewis XV, ſent three batta- 


lions to the aſſiſtance of his fatherein-law ; but 
they came too late to fave Dantzic, and too ſoon 


W for their own ſafety. The marquis de Plelo, 


who commanded them, was killed ; and the 
troops not being able to find ſubſiſtence in an 


inland, on which they had been juſt landed, 


nor recover their ſhips, were made priſoners, 


fans then attacked the works of Hagelſberg, 
where they loſt four thouſand men. The town, 
torn by inteſtine diſſenſions, and having no 
proſpect of affiſtance left, now began to think it 
high time to capitulate. In this extremity, 


his flight he ſuffered every kind of hardſhip in 
the higheſt degree: at length, after running a 
thouſand hair-breadth ſcapes from the Ruſſians, 


* All this is not true. It is true, that the count de 


Plelo came with theſe three battalions, but he neither 
conducted nor commanded them. 'The French did 
not fall ſhort of proviſions. It was not after their ca- 


fore; nay, the eve of their arrival. The Ruſſians 
did not loſe four thouſand men in this affair, but 
only twenty-ſix hundred. 


and conducted to Saint Peterſburg *. The Ruſ- 


Staniſlaus thought proper to make his eſcape 
out of it, at the eve of its ſurrender : during 


who 


pitulation the Ruſſians attacked Hagelſberg, but be- 
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who puirfubd him, and the moſt Gngular ado 
tures, he had the good fortune to reach Marien. 
werder, in the diſguiſe of a peaſant ; and thence 
repaired to Konifberg, as ſoon as the king had 
aſſured him of his protection. 


From Poland, the fire of war fpread over alt 
Europe. As ſoon as the court of Verſailles re. 
ceived advice of the emperor's aſſembling a body 

of troops near Glogau, and of the Ruſhans iſ 
having entered the territories of the, republic, | 
ſhe declared war againſt the emperor. In the i 


manifeſto publiſhed by her on this occaſion, ſhe. ; 


proteſted, that it was the emperor alone, and 
not the empire, ſhe meant to attack ; but by 
an abſurdity, which cardinal Fleury might hare 
eaſily avoided,. the French armies, after paſſing 
the Rhine at Straſburg, took Kehl, a fortreſs 
belonging to the empire. The enemies of 
France availed themſelves of this blunder; and 
artfully drew from it concluſions to the preju- 
dice of a power, which it was their intereſt to | 
render obnoxious. During theſe troubles in the 
North, others broke out in the South: the 
French troops Joined thoſe of the king of Sar- 


dinia, near Verceil, in Italy; took Padua, Mi- 
5 lan, 
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lan, pizzighitone, and Cremona. The marquis 
de Montemare joined the allies; and the 
| | Sp aniards made preparations to nog ma the 
. Iten of Naples. 


F Exel Aub had no hand in this war; but 
W then ſhe was on the point of being equally 
ſhaken by domeſtic troubles. George II. had 
formed the ſcheme of rendering himſelf abſo- 
lute in Great Britain : but this was not a thing 
f to be compaſſed by open force; but privately, 
W and by bye- methods. To introduce the exciſe 
Win England, and fetter the nation, would have 
been one and the ſame thing; ſince it would 
eive the king a ſure and ſtated revenue; with 
Wwhich he might have augmented his forces, 
Wand confirmed his power. Walpole having pro- 
Wpoſed the introduction of the exciſe to ſome 
Wnembers of the parliament, on whom he thought 


ju- e might depend, they declared, that what pay 
| to ey received from him, was for ſubſcribing to 
the ; heir uſual run of extravagances, and not to 
the och an extraordinary one as that for which he 
car. ow required their votes. Notwithſtanding theſe 


We preſentations, Walpole moved the affair in par- 
Wament'; and harangued with ſo much elo- 
25 | quence, 


(.90 ) | 
quence, as to carry his point, in ſpite of Pult. 
ney and the cabal which oppoſed the court: 
his victory appeared ſo compleat, that the hill 
for the exciſe paſſed by a great majority. The 
next day, there had like to have been an inſur. 
reQion in the city : the lords and the principal 
traders addreſſed the king, to deſire the ſup- 
preſſion of the bill. Though care had been 
taken to ſurremnd the houſe, with guards, 
the populace gathered about it in great num 
bers; filled the air with their ſedirious cries; 
and even began to inſult the king's officers ; 
inſomuch that nothing was wanting but 3 
head to make an open rebellion. Walpole, 
who now ſaw that this was: like to be- 


come a ſerious affair, thought it high time to 


pull in. He immediately cancelled the bill, 
and iſſued from the parliament diſguiſed in an 
old cloak, and crying out, Liberty, liberty, and 
0 exciſe! He found the king at St. James's, 
arming himſelf cap-a-pee; he had already put 
on the beayer he had worn at Malplaquet ; was 
trying the ſword with which he had fought at 
Oudenarde ; and was for putting himſelf at 
the head of his guards, aſſembled in the court 
of the palace, in order to ſupport with. * 

Fr * 1 
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his exciſe ſcheme. Walpole had much-a- do to 
moderate his impetuoſity : he repreſented ta 
him, with all the generous boldneſs of an Eng- 
liſnman attached to his maſter, that this was no 
| time for ughting; but to chuſe between the bill 
and the crown, At length the exciſe ſcheme 
fell to the ground; and the king, greatly diſſa- 
tisfied with his parliament, began to think 
more reſervedly of his authority, of which he 
had like to have made ſo ſad a trial. It was 
theſe domeſtic troubles which hindered Eng- 
land from intermeddling this time in the war of 

| Germany, 


Anno 1734. 


W have taken notice, that Kehl had been 

taken by the French, and the war now openly 
declared. The emperor, to whom France had 
given ſo fine a handle, found no difficulty in 
making the empire declare in his favour: he 
required of the king, the ſuccours ſtipulated by, 
the alliance of 1728; and threatened, in caſe of 


refuſal, to retract the guarantee of the duchy of 
Berg. 6" 


THe 


„ 
Tux king, who had remained neuter with. 
| reſpeR to the troubles in Poland, though ſtrong. 


ly ſolicited by his own intereſt to declare in fa. It 
your of Staniſlaus, now, contrary to his inte. my 
reſt, declared for the emperor. Honeſty, with h 
him, was the beſt policy. Moſt ſcrupulouſy pc 
true to his engagements, he never liſtened t th 
his ambition or his intereſt, when called upon Ba 
to fulfil them. Agreeably to theſe principle, In 
| he ordered ten thouſand men to the Rhine; th 
who ſerved during the war under Prince Fr 
Eugene. thi 
| = t 

In the 1 of ſpring, marſhal Bervic = 
forced the lines of Etlinghen, which the duke ſin 
of Bevern had cauſed to be thrown up the win- lo 
ter before ; and from thence proceeded to lay the 
ſiege to Philipſburg. Eugene, who had ſcarce tre: 
twenty thouſand men to oppole him, ' retreated the 
to Hailbron, to wait the arrival of the rein- Tt 
forcements that had been promiſed him. He pri 
afterwards marched back, and took poſt in the to 1 
village of Wiſenthal, within cannon ' ſhot of the 
the French intrenchments. The king repaired mai 
to the imperial camp, with the prince royal; no\ 
ſeiz 


not only to gratify his curioſity, but his affection 
1 5 5 for 


(93 7 
for the troops, which knew no bounds: and there 
aw, that heroes have their wane, like other men. 
It was but the ſhadow of the great Eugene, which 
now commanded this army. This great general 
| | had out-lived himſelf, and was now afraid of ex- 


poſing his reputation, ſo ſolidly eſtabliſhed, to 


the chance of an eighteenth battle. A daring 
= young warrior would have attacked the French 
W intrenchments ; which were ſcarce begun, when 
me imperial army reached Wiſenthal. The 
French troops lay ſo near Philipſburg, that 
their cavalry had not room enough to ſorm be- 
tween the town and their camp, without being 


I expoſed to a ſmart cannonade : they had but a 


ſingle bridge of communication on the Rhine; 


ſo that had their intrenchments been forced, 


the whole of the French army, having no re- 
treat left, muſt have unavoidably periſhed. But 
| the fate of empires would have it otherwiſe. 
The French took Philipſburg in the face of 
prince Eugene's army, without his once daring 
to moleſt them. Marſhal Berwic was killed in 
the trenches, and ſucceeded in the command by 
marſhal D*Asfeld. The king, whoſe health. was 
now ruined by the fatigues he had endured, was 
| ſeized with a dropſy; which obliged him to quit 

the 


. 
the army: and the reſt of the campaign wu 
ſpent in marches and countermarches; of ſo 
much the leſs conſequence, as the Rhine ſeps. 
rated the two armies. 


| In Italy, the French took Tortona, bet 
marſhal Merci at Parma, and made themſelye 
maſters of almoſt all Lombardy. In the mea 
time, prince Hilburghauſen ſuggeſted to mar. 
| ſhal Konigſeck a project for ſurpriſing the French 
army, then encamped on the banks of the 
Secchia; and it was ſo well executed, tha 
Coigni and Broglio were attacked by night, 
ſurpriſed, and routed. This fault of theirs wa 
ſo well repaired, by the good conduct of the 
King of Sardinia, that the allies obtained: 
victory at Guaſtalla over the Auſtrians. 


Don CaRLos at the ſame time entered the 
kingdom of Naples, and received the homage 
of it. Montemare confirmed his throne, by 
wining for him the battle of Bitonto. Viſconti 
and the Auſtrians were driven out of 'the king- 
dom : and Montemare, after conquering Naples, 
ſet about the conqueſt of Sicily, took Syracule, 

| | and 
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and made bimſelf maſter of Meſſina ; which en⸗ 
pitulated after a tolerable good defence. 


Anno 1735. 


In Lombardy, the Auſtrians were likewiſe 
beaten at Parma; on the Rhine, the campaign 
W was {till more barren in events than it had 
been the year before. The Imperial army was 
reinforced by ten thouſand Ruſſians. The buſt- 
ling Seckendorf, having obtained from Prince 
Eugene a detachment of forty thouſand men, 
marched with them to the Moſelle, and came 
up with the French army near the abbey of 
Clauzen : night ſpread ſuch confuſion and 
alarm in the two camps, that the troops 
charged on both fides, though no enemy ap- 
peared to moleſt them. The day following, 


the Coigni repafſed the Moſelle, and encamped 
age under Treves: Seckendorf purſued him; but 
by before they could come to blows, news was 


brought them, that the preliminaries. of peace 
between the emperor and the king of France 
were ſigned. This negotiation had been pri- 
vately carried on by the count de Wied and the 
keur de Theil: they agreed, that Auguſtus 

ſhould 


2 TE IEEE ER 
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ſhould be acknowledged king of Poland by 
France; that Staniſlaus ſhould renounce all hs 


the duchy of Lorrain, which he ſhould enjoy, 


( 96. ) 


pretenſion to that throne, in conſideration of 


2nd France after him ; that the duke of Lol. 
rain, ſon-in-law to the emperor, ſhould have ; , 
Tuſcany, inſtead of Lorrain. Moreover, the i 
emperor acknowledged Don Carlos for king d | 
the two Sicilies ; and accepted the duchies of W . 
Parma and Placentia as an indemnification for | 7 
theſe kingdoms : he was likewiſe obliged v q 
cede the Vigevaneſque to the king of Sardi. . 
nia; and in conſideration of his doing 0, 10 
Lewis XV. promiſed to guaranty the Pragmatic * 
ſanction. GE rd js 
THe emperor and the king of France mat 4 


this peace without conſulting their allies ; and 
even neglected their intereſts, * - | 


— 


Tux king ek that the court of Vi 
enna had taken no- meaſures with that of Ver 
ſailles to ſecure the ſucceſſion of Berg. Thi 
prince had got the better of his dropſy ; but li 
bodily ſtrength was too much waſted to ſecond 


any longer the operations of his ſoul, He lived, ; 
howeveng 


1 

however, long enough to enjoy the proſperity 
of a new colony, which he had ſettled in Pruſ- 
fia. Since the year 1732, no leſs than twenty 
thouſand ſouls had deſerted the biſhoprick of 
Saltzburg, through zeal for the proteſtant re- 
gion. The biſhop had more fanatically than 


he prudently perſecuted ſome of theſe wretches. 
0 A rage of emigration ſeized the people, and be- 
of came epidemical ; ſo that, at laſt, they began to 
for 


leave this country more through a ſpirit of li- 


ſet. The king ſettled theſe Saltzburghers 
in Pruſſia ; and, without examining into the 
inotives of their deſertion, re- peopled by 
means of it thofe countries which the plague 
had made ſuch a deſert, _ the "_ of his 
father. 


Anno 1736. 


- 


f Vi Taz general war we have been ſpeaking of 
Ve. was ſcarce over, when a new one broke out: it 
Th took its riſe between the extremities of Europe 
at ls 


and Aſia; where the Tartars, being under the 
protection of the Turks, uſed to make frequent 


rruptions into Ruſſia, The repreſentations made 
ver Vor. II. * on 


bertiniſm than attachment to any particular | 


188) 
on the occaſion by the Ruſſian miniſter at Con. 
ſtantinople, not having weight enough to put | 
an end to theſe inſults, the Czarina at length | 
grew tired of ſuffering them, and did herſelf 
Juſtice. Laſci marched againſt the Tartars, 
and took Aſoph. Munich entered the Crimea, 
forced the lines of Prekop, made himſelf maſter 
of the place itſelf, took Bacieſary, and laid all 
Tartary waſte with fire and ſword. In the 
mean time, multitudes of the Ruſſians periſhed 
for want of. water and proviſions, and by the 
| ſcorching heat of the climate; Munich's ambi- 
tion being ſuch, that he did not care how many 
men he ſacrificed to his glory: but, at length, 
the hardſhips the Ruſſians had to endure, wore 
them down to ſuch a degree, that ſcarce any 

difference could be obſerved between the con- 
© querors and the conquered, | 


„ ae ad Ee ooo ICIS 
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Os the death of the laſt duke of Courland, of i 
the houſe of Kettler, which happened about 
this time, the ſtates elected, for the ſecond 
time, count Saxe; but the empreſs of Ruſlia 
raiſed to that dignity Biron, a Courland gen- 
tleman, who had attached himſelf to her perſon, 
and had no other merit but the happineſs of 
6 being 


t 0 


being agreeable to her. In the mean iche 
W her arms continued to triumph over thoſe 
W of the Turks. Munich laid ſiege to Oczakoff, 


which was defended by three thouſand janiſſa- 


tries and ſeven thouſand Boſniacs. A bomb he 
nad ordered to be thrown into the place, 
having accidentally fet fire to the principal 


demoliſhed moſt of the houſes: Munich 
ſeized the opportunity, and ordered a general 
aſſault. The Turks, unable to recover them- 


to buildings all in flames, were for ſome time 
at a loſs what courſe to take; whether to en- 
deavour to ſtop the conflagration, or repulſe the 
Muſcovites. In this confuſion, the beſiegers 
entered the place ſword in hand; and the law- 
leſs ſoldiers committed in it every cruelty which 
might be expected from their blind fury. 


Turks had awakened the ambition of the Auſtri- 
ans. The emperor was made to believe, that 


on the ſide of Hungary; that, if the M uſcovites 
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powder-magazine, it immediately blew up, and 


ſelves, or fight on narrow ramparts contiguous | 
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Tas firſt ſucceſſes of the Ruſſians againſt the 


' this was a fine opportunity to attack the Turks 
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continued to preſs them at the ſame time on 
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che ſide of the Black Sea, the Ottocm | £ 
empire would be undone: nay, prophecies 1 
were propagated, importing, that the period 1 
fatal to the Creſcent was now at laſt arrived. , h. 
Superſtition acted in her turn: the confeſſor of 1 
Charles VI. repreſented to him, that it was the 1 
indiſpenſable duty of a catholic prince, to ex. o 
tirpate the enemy of the chriſtian name, At ; m 


bottom, all thefe different ſuggeſtions came 
from the empreſs, Bartenſtein, Seckendorff, and 
the prince of Hildbourghauſen, who had com- 
bined together, and ſecretly put all theſe ſprings 
in motion. Thus was the emperor brought, 
without any ſufficient motives, but merely by 
court hatreds and intrigues, to reſolve on a war, 
in which he afterwards wondered, in a manner, 
how he came to be embarked. 'The grand duke 


of Tuſcany, formerly duke of Lorrain, was is 
created generaliſſimo of the Imperial armies; Jad 
Seckendorf commanded under him; or, rather, ; age 
| Seckendorf commanded in chief. In the be- Im 


ginning of the campaign, the Imperialiſts took 
Niſſa: but here their good fortune forfook 
them. The prince of Hildbourghauſen got 
himſelf beat with a detachment which he com- 
manded at Bagnaluca. Kevenhuller raiſed the 

| ſiege 


6 

. gege of Widdin, and was cloſely purſued by the 
W Turks; who paſſed the Timoc, and fell on his rear. 
The Toſt Bacha retook Niſſa; and the emperor 
had Doxat beheaded for not defending it well. 
The queen of England died towards the end of 
this year. She bad enjoyed ſome reputation, 
owing to the goodneſs with which ſhe honoured 


\t men of letters. 

ne _ 

nd Anno 1738. 

N- re Wes | 1 

os Tax next campaign proved unfortunate to 
bt, both the Muſcovites and the Auſtrians, Mu- 
by nich attempted in vain to force: his way into 


3 Beſſarabia, on the ſide of Bender. Fhis coun- 


ar, 
15 7 ry had been waſted by the Tartars ; ſo that he 
Weould not penetrate into it, without expoſing 


5 his troops to the ſame misfortunes the Swedes 
; jad before ſuffered there. The plague, which 
Need to a great degree at Oczakoff, obliged 


her 
be m to abandon that place; whilſt Laſci found 
ook impoſſible to make any progreſs in Crimea, 


W ie emperor, diſpirited by this ill ſucceſs of 
W's arms in Hungary, began to regret the great 
gene, who died in the year 1737, and to whom 
was indebted for the glory of his reign. Nhat 
. then, 


** 
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then, he uſed to cry out, is the fortune of the fly 
buried with this hero? However, ſoured as he 


was by his loſſes, he threw all the blame on ] 
his generals. 1 
/ . | tt 

* SECKENDORF was clapt up in the caſtle of 1 
Gratz, and_Konigſec promoted to the command FI 
of the army in Hungary. The Imperialiſt 3 
were beaten in ſeveral rencounters; the Turks 4 
took Old Orſova and Meadia; laid ſiege to inf 
New Orſova, but afterwards raiſed it, having * 
met with a repulſe at Cornia: but Konigſec, 5 
who imprudently retreated after his victory, Ex, 
gave them an opportunity to renew the ſiege of _ 
that place, which held out but a ſhort time ; and ma; 
by its ſurrender, put the Turks in poſſeſſion of per; 
all the heavy artillery belonging to the em. nigh 
peror, which happened to be laid up in it WF «c.. 
There happened another battle at Meadia, # mad, 


indeciſive as the firſt; in which, however, tht 
Imperialiſts were worſted. 


Anno 1739. 
Tae emperor, enraged at his loſſes, did ni 


know who to blame for them. He puniſel 
1 . bi 


( 103) 


his generals, inſtead of condemning, as he 
ought, the military projects concerted for them. 
It was evident, from the event of all the former 
wars in Hungary, that no army ever quitted 
the banks of the Danube, without ſuffering ſe- 
verely by it; as in doing it, they gave up their 
fubſiſtence. When prince Eugene commanded 
zgainſt the Turks, he never divided his army; 
whereas in theſe modern times, the rage which 
infected all the generals of any credit at court, of 
commanding ſeparate bodies, cauſed the whole 
army to be divided into ſuch ſmall detachments, 
as to be no where formidable. The good old 
maxims were neglected, and the generals the 
more to be pitied, gs the court was perpetually 
perplexing them with contradifory orders. Ko- 
nigſecwas ſtript of the command, as his predeceſ- 
ſors had been; and, to conſole him for the loſs, 
made grand maſter of the empreſs's houſnold. 


 Otrvex WaLLis was pitched upon to ſuc-" 
ceed him. This marſhal, in a letter he ſent 
to the king on this occaſion, ſays, ** The 
| © emperor has entruſted me with the com- 
* mand of his army: he who headed it fiſt 
| © 1s in priſon ; my immediate predeceſſor has 
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cc been made an eunuch of the ſeraglio: for my 
<« part, what can I expect but to loſe my head 
« when the campaign is over!“ 


Tur Imperial army, compoſed of ſixty thou: 
ſand men, aſſembled near Belgrade : that of the 
Turks was twice as numerous. Wallis marched 
up to the enemy, without well knowing their 
ſtrength ; and, without making any diſpoſition, 
led his cavalry by a hollow way againſt a large 
body of janiſſaries, poſted amongſt vineyards and 
hedges, near the village of Krotzka; and was 
defeated in it before his infantry could get to 
his aſſiſtance: they too were led to the ſlaughter 
with the ſame indiſcretion ; ſo that the Turks 
could fire on them from under cover. About ſun- 
ſet, the Imperialiſts retreated, leaving twenty 
thouſand dead behind them, If the Turkiſh 
army had purſued them, there would have been 
an end of Wallis and all the troops he com- 
manded. This marſhal, ſtunned by his mis- 
fortunes, inſtead of recovering his ſpirits, ad- 
ded to his faults. Though Neuperg had joined 
him with a large detachment, he did not think 
himſelf ſafe, till he got into the intrenchments 
of Belgrade ; and even theſe he abandoned, to 

repals 


„ 


repaſs the Danube at the approach of the grand 


viſir. The Turks who met with nothing to 
oppoſe them, laid ſiege to Belgrade. 


Tuis ill ſucceſs of the Imperialiſts happened 
to be balanced by the progreſs of the Ruſſians. 
The Muſcovite army, more fortunate under the 
command of Munich, beat the Turks near 
Cochzim; took that place, and penetrated by 


Moldavia into Walachia, with a view to join 


the Imperialiſts in Hungary. But the emperor, 


diſcouraged by his misfortunes, and a war from 


which he reaped nothing but diſgrace, had re- 
courſe to France to mediate a peace. M. de 
Villeneuve, the French ambaſſador at the Porte, 


J repaired to the Turkifh camp; and the Ruſſians, 


E alarmed at it, ſent. an Italian there called Cag- 
noni. 4 


| MarsHAL NEUPERG was charged with this 


| negotiation, which the emperor and the duke of 


| Tuſcany were equally impatient to ſee brought 
to an iſſue, The marſhal had orders to con- 
| clude a peace at any rate. He was indiſcreet 
Wenough to repair to the Turkiſh camp without 
Ihe uſual ſureties, and without thoſe paſſes 
. Es which 
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which it is uſual to require on ſuch occaſionz. 
He was made a priſoner; and, being ſeized 
with fear, ſigned the peace with precipitation, 
This indiſcretion of his coſt the emperor Serviz 
and the town of Belgrade. Cagnoni's firmneſs 
took effect on the viſir: he had the addreſs to 
conclude at the fame time a peace for the Muf. 
covites; the conditions of which were, that 
the empreſs ſhould reſtore Aſoph, and all her 
conqueſts. 45 


OLIVER WALL1s was not much out in his 
| prophecy ; he was ſhut up in the fortreſs of 
Brin; and Neuperg, ſtill leſs blameable, con- 
ducted to that of Glatz. This officer, beſides 
the inftruQtions given him by the emperor, had 
poſitive orders from the grand duke to accele- 
rate the peace as much as poſſible; as this 
prince was apprehenſive left the emperor, his 
father-in-law, by happening to die before it 
was made, ſhould leave him involved in mort 
quarrels than he had ſtrength to maintain, con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion to his hereditary domi 
nions. | 


( 107 ) 

A NEW war ſoon broke out in the South, be- 
tween England and Spain, on occaſion of the 
contraband trade carried on by the Engliſh mer- 
chants in the ports of the Spaniſh monarehy. 
The matter in diſpute might amount to about 
fifty thouſand piſtoles a year; and the bellige- 
rant parties ſpent ten millions each to ſupport 
their right to it. The king had taken no ſhare 
in any of theſe wars ;. he had neither lent troops. 
nor received ſubſidies from any of the powers 
concerned in them: beſides, ſince the fit of the 
dropſy, with which he was ſeized in the year 
1734, he lived entirely by art. Towards the 
end of the preſent year, his health declined 
greatly: in this valetudinary condition he 
entered into a- convention with France; from 
whom he obtained the guarantee of the dueby 
of Berg, except the town of Duſſeldorp, and a 
diſtrict about a mile in breadth along the banks 
of the Rhine. He put up the eaſier with this 
partition, as he no longer found himſelf active 
enough to hope he ſhould be able to make more 
conſiderable acquiſitions. 
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Anno 1740. | 
His . at length, encreaſed to b 1 


degree as to carry him off the 31ſt of May, 
1740: and he met death with all the reſolution 


of a philoſopher, and all the reſignation of a 


chriſtian. He retained the moſt admirable pre- 


ſence of mind to the very laſt moment of his 


life; ordering his affairs as became a ſtateſman, 
examining the progreſs of his diſorder with. the 
{kill of a naturaliſt, and triumphing over death 


like-a hero. He had married, in 1707, Sophia 
Dorothea, daughter to George of Hanover, who 


ſince ſucceeded to the Britiſh throne. The 
children of this match were Frederic II. who 
ſucceeded him, the three princes Auguſtus-Wil- 


liam, Lewis-Henry, and Ferdinand; Wilhel- 


mina, margrave of Bareith; R mar- 
grave of Anſpach; Charlotta, ducheſs of Brunſ- 


wic; Sophia, margrave of Swed ; Ulrica, prin- 


ceſs royal of Sweden ; and Anclis abbeſs df 
* 


TEE miniſters of Frederic. William made him 


ſign forty treaties or conventions, which we 
thought 


1 

thought too frivolous to mention: they had ſo 
little of their maſter's moderation in them, as to 
think leſs of his dignity than the perquiſites of 
their office. We have likewiſe paſled over in 

filence the domeſtic chagrins of this great 

prince : the virtues of ſuch a father entitling his 

children to ſome indulgence. The king never 

made any diſtinction between ſound policy and 
ſtrict juſtice z he thought leſs. of making new 

acquiſitions, than of governing well his old poſ- 
ſeſſions. Ever armed for his own defence, and 

never for the diſturbance of others, he always 
preferred the uſeful to the agreeable ; building - 
with profuſion for his ſubjects, at the ſame time 

that he grudged the ſmalleſt expence to lodge 
himſelf, Circumſpect in his engagements, 
faithful to his promiſes, auſtere of manners, ri- 
gorous in regard to thoſe of others, a ſtrict ob- 
ſerver of military diſcipline, governing his do- 

minions by the ſame laws with his army, he 
thought ſo well of human nature, as to expect 
that his ſubj ects ſhould be as great ſtoics as 

himſelf, 


 Faeperic-WILLIAM left behind him an 
amy of ſixty-ix thouſand men, whom his 
great 


(En 7) 
great economy enabled him to maintain bis 
finances increaſed ; the public treaſure full ; and 
the moſt furpriling order in all his affairs. If one 
may truly ſay, that it is to the acorn, from 
which it ſprung, we are indebted for the ſhade 
of the oak, the whole world muſt allow, that 
it is in the labours and wiſdom of this prince, 
we muſt look for the ſources of that proſperity 
which the royal houſe has bath ſince his 
death. 


Of the ARMY, ſince its Eſtabliſſi- 
ment, to the End of the Reign of 
FREDERIC-WILLIAM, 


HE firſt electors of the houſe of Bran- 

denburg had no regular army; they con- 
tented themſelves with a horſe-guard, conſiſting 
of one hundred men, and ſome companies of 
lanſquenets, diſtributed amongſt their caſtles or 
ſtrong holds; the number of which they occa- 
ſionally encreaſed or reduced: when threatened 
with war, they and the ſtates aſſembled the ar- 
riere-banz which was, as it were, a general 
arming of the whole country; the nobility 
formed the cavalry, and their vaſlals, diſtri- 


| buted into regiments, the infantry, of this. 
Fu 


dred of the moſt alert: beſides, the nobility 


t 1 3 


TH1s method of raiſing troops and forming 


armies was then common to all Europe :. the 6 
Gauls, the Germans, and Britons had al. tl 
ways uſed it; and it is ſtill in uſe among the = 
Poles, who call it the Rucheni Poſpolite. Thie el 
Turks too, like the Poles, have kept it up, 6 
all to their maintaining conſtantly a. regula: fic 
body of thirty thouſand janiſſaries : they never lo] 
go to war without arming ſuch of the nations of | 
Aſia Minor, Egypt, Arabia, "and Greece, 28 
are ſubject to them. | lia 
arn 
To return to the hiſtory of Brandenburg: 1 


When John Sigiſmund thought himſelf on the 
eve of ſucceeding to the duchies of Juliers and 
Berg, aware that he ſhould: be obliged to ſup- 
port his claims to them by force of -arms, he 
gave orders for a general armament of ſeyen 
hundred and eighty-ſeven horſe, who were at 
the place of meeting ; and picked out four hun- 


fupplied him with a thouſand foot, 'exclufive 
of the pike- men; the command of whom was 
given to colonel Kractſcht: to theſe troops the 
towns added two thouſand ſix hundred men, 
Theſe troops were maintained at the expence 
05 


13 7 


of the ſtates, and ſeldom received pay for mote 


than three months together; which expired, 
every man returned to his own home: the 
elector appointed the officers : thoſe troops were 
never kept on foot longer than there was occa- 
fon for their ſervice ;. that over, they were ab- 
ſolutely diſbanded. 


Tux tempeſtuous regency of George-Wil-. 


liam affords us ſome inſtances of this kind of 
armaments. 


In 1620 *, when the ſtates raiſed troops: on 
occaſion of the Thirty Years War, they gave 
| them leave to provide for their ſubſiſtence by 
making collections all over the country: the 


& peaſants were ordered to give them a farthing 
| every time they applied for relief, and a ſound 
drubbing if they did not put up with it, What 


; could fo ridiculous a regulation produce? In- 
1 ſtead of ſoldiers, the prince got nothing but 2 
body of common beggars by it. 


„ Is 1623, the court iſſued an edict, enjoining | 
J all its ſubjects, prieſts and ſheriffs only ex- 
I cepted,, 


* Sebaldus's Chronicle, 
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- _ a certain place; where the; were to be reviewed 
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cepted, to aſſemble, wirt arms and baggage, at 


by commiſſaries appointed for that purpoſe; 
who picked out three thouſand nine hundred of 
them; and divided them into fiye- and- twenty 
companies of foot, and ten ſquadrons of horſe. 


Anno 1635. 


AFTER the peace of Prague, the Count de 
Schwartzenberg perſuaded George-William to 
augment his forces, and maintain them with 
the ſubſidies which the Spaniards and the em- 
peror were to pay him: this miniſter's plan was 
to augment them to five-and-twenty thouſand 
men. 


Anno 1 638. 


THEsE forces were accordingly levied, and 
took an oath of fidelity to the emperor and 
George-William. The following is the liſt of 
them, taken on their paſſing in review at Neu- 
ſtadt Eberſwalde. 


INFANTRY 


INFANTRY. 


CAVALRY 
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KL1TzING, who commanded this body, ib 
the firſt general mentioned in the hiſtory of 
Brandenburg : theſe troops were. occaſionally 
augmented and reduced, as the neceflity of 
employing, and the means of ſubſiſting them, 
required; but they never exceeded eleven thou- 
ſand men, George-William left his ſon the 
following forces. 


| -- CAVALRY, 


Rp RIS — = — r. , rer — 
A — — ou —— p pe * 
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INF ANT RV. | 
Namesofthe | Number: ||Namesof the | Number 
regiments of the men regiments | ofthe men 
Burg ſdorff 8 800 Goldecker 90 
Kxractſcht 600 Ludecke 600 
Wolkmann , 3800 Rochow 1000 
Trotta 1200 | | —— 
Goldecker | 200 'Toral of horſe 2500 
Total of foot 3600 | 


FREDERIC-WILLIAM came to the :leQoral 


dignity in a time of diſtreſs: to eaſe his territo- 
ries, exhauſted of men and money, he made a 
reduction in his troops: the cavalry, on re- 
fuſing to take the uſual oath, was diſbanded ; and 
the eleQor, to make a merit of it in the eyes of 


the emperor, made bim a preſent of two thou- 


- fand 
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| troc 
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1% 
ind horſe. He kept himſelf but two hundred 
troopers, and two thouſand foot, which formed 
the Burgſdorff, 1 and Rebeck regiments 
| of guards. | 
Ts ſame: prince was the firſt elector to 
maintain a regularly-diſciplined body of forces: 
| the battalions of infantry were compoſed of four 
companies, of one hundred and fifty men each 
one-third armed with pikes, the reſt with muſ- 
kets : their cloathing was uniform, and cloaks 
made part of it: the cavalry found their arms 
and horſes ; they wore an half armour; fought 


in ſquadrons; and often took cannon into the 
field with them, 
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Ix 1653, a diſpute ariſing between the elector 
and the palatine of Neubourg, about the ſucceſ- 
ſion of Cleves, the former augmented his forces: 
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be raiſed hfty-two troops of horſe, and. WM 
- eighty-two of foot. Count Wittgenſtein went 9 ii 
a over to his ſervice with the regiments of Witt- Þ 
. genſtein, Storkau, and Oſten, horſe; and thoſe 

ef Piſfart, Hanau, and Maillard, foot. 

u; 

id 


As 


18 


As ſoon as the elector made up matters with 
the Palatine, he diſbanded moſt of his forces. 


Anno 1655. 


Tak war which broke out ſoon after be. of 
tween Charles. Guſtavus and the republic of WW maſt 
Poland, gave room to a new augmentation: de M 
the elector, ſupported by Swediſh fubſidies, . kehr 
made the greateſt efforts to raiſe a formidable be 
army. According to the archives, the cavalry MW carric 
alone amounted to fourteen thouſand four hun. owed, 
dred horſe. This might appear an exaggen. under 

tion, were it not for the names of the ſever 
bodies compoſing it, and their commanders, al if Pal 
upon record; to wit: the guards ; the genera 4 olanc 
Waldeck, Cannenberg, Dorfling ; the colon in 
Lothum, Spahn, Siegen, Manteuffel, Schench 
Wohlraht, Strantz, Reinau, Hall, Eller, 
Quaſt Dragoons, Waldeck, Canitz, Kal 
ſtein, Leſquevant, Lebndorff, Sack, ai 
Schlieben. 
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As the elector intended to attack the Pol 
whoſe principal force conſiſts in cavalry, l 


was, perhaps, for oppoſing to them the fa! 
OO | arm 


6 
arms they themſelves uſed, and a body ca- 
pable of inſpiring them with ſome reſpect. 


| His infantry amounted to ten thouſand ſix 
hundred men; and conſiſted of the regiments _ 
of foot-guards, commanded by Sparr, grand 
maſter of the artillery, Waldeck, Grohte, count 
de Waldeck, Kalckſtein, Klingſporn, Tauben- 
kehr, Gotz, Hught, and Ellenberg. During 

| the whole courſe of the war which this prince 
carried on in Poland, in conjunction with the 
Swedes, Waldeck commanded the troops 
under him, in quality of lieutenant=general. 


ParT of this army followed the elector into 
Poland; the reſt was diſtributed amongſt the 
provinces. 


Wen Frederic-William had made up mat- 
Pers with the Poles, he affiſted the king of Den- 
mark, then beſieged in Copenhagen by Charles 
Juſtavus ; he marched in perſon into Holſtein, 
it the head of four thouſand foot, and twelve 
houland horſe, half of them cuiraſſiers belong- 
ing to the emperor, 


AFTER 
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AFTER the peace of Oliva, the elector mad 
Another reduction in his troops; but not ſo con- 
ſiderable as the former. He ſtill retained in hj 
ſervice a great number of generals; which 

proves that he muſt have had men in propottion. 

Marſhal Sparr was the firſt to bear that title in 

the ſervice of Brandenburg. The generals noy 

in his pay were, Dorffling, grand maſter of the 

artillery; the lieutenant-generals, prince John. 

George of Anhalt, count Dhona, baron Car 

nenberg, and M. Goltz; and the major. gene- 
rals, M. Phuhl, Bar, Gorſchen, Quit, 


Ellert, Spahn, and Trotta. | | W :to 
| 1 | fron 
WIEN the war broke out in 1672, th; | thoſ 


elector had on foot twenty-three thouſand e ard, 
hundred and fixty-two men: the army he E the: 
into Alſace to the emperor's aſſiſtance, con-. the e 
ſiſted of eighteen thouſand fighting men. lH: obtai 
afterwards augmented his troops to fix-and- of hi 
twenty thouſand; and employed them in h the b 
glorious campaigns of Pomerania, which E the 

conquered, and of Pruſſia, out of which E pe 


drove the Swedes, | with, 
| | ble b 


A? V 0 
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Ar the acceſſion of Frederic-William the 
troops were ill paid, and ill kept up: this kind 
of confuſion laſted to the year 1676; when 
Grumkou, miniſter of the finances, eſtabliſhed 
the exciſe in the towns: this ſure and perma- 
nent revenue was appropriated to the payment 
of the troops. The pay of the common men 
was now a crown and a half a month ; that of 
the officers was pretty ſlender. 


DurIiNG the war of Poland, and that of 
1672, Frederic- William maintained his troops 
at one time by means of the ſubſidies he received 
from the Swedes, and at others by means of 
| thoſe he received from the Auſtrians, the Spani- 
| ards, and the French. But from the year 1676, 
the augmentation of his revenues by means of 
| the exciſe, the duchy of Magdeburg, which he 
obtained poſſeſſion of, and the improvement 
of his provinces, which were inſenſibly getting 
the better of the calamities brought on them by 
| the Thirty Years War ; all theſe reſources, I ſay, 
| properly adminiſtered, enabled him to maintain, 


without any ſubſidies, a much more conſidera- 
bie body of troops. 


Vor, II. 2 Ar 
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AT the death of the great elector, his army 
was found to conſiſt of the following fiele 


troops: 


INFANTRY. | 


Names of the |} Batta- 


_ regiments. 


Guards 
Electreſs 
Electoral Prince 
Prince Philip 
Prince of Anhalt 
Dorffling | 
Holſtein 
Spahn 
Denhoff 
Barſus 4 
Zitten | 
Courland 
Belhng '--.-' ] 
Varenne | 
Pollnitz 
Cournau 
Brucmohr } 


$ 


1 
4 


NSN NSN N 


Total of infantry 36 


— 


— 


lions. 
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CAVALRY, 


Names of the 
regiments, 


Body-guards | 
Grand-muſq. | 
Horſe-grenadiers 
Body-regiment 

Electoral Prince 


Anhalt 
Dorffling 
Spahn 
Bruemohr | 
Litzwitz | Di 
Du Hamel batta 
Pr. Henry of Saxe pany 
Total of ſquadrons "ay 
of Cuiraſſiers infant 
Dragoons men ; 
Body-regiment een! 
Dorffling ö = 
—-  bundre 
Total of cavalry pour t 
army 


E fohtin, 


( 1 23 ) = 
Tux garriſon troops were: 


COMPANIES. 
At Memel — — | 3 
At Colberg — — | 4 
At Cuſtrin ik a 4 
At Spandaw =— — 1 
At Peitz TRE — 3 
At Frederickſburg — 1 
At Franckfort — _ 1 

Total of garriſons 18 


Donxixòo the government of this elector, the 
| battalions conſiſted of four companies; the com- 
pany of one hundred and fifty men; ſo that 
every battalion made ſix hundred men; the field 
| infantry amounted to one-and-twenty thouſand 


men; the troops in garriſon, to two thouſand 


een hundred; and the cavalry, reckoning one 
4 hundred and twenty men to every ſquadron; to 
08 four thouſand eight hundred. Thus the whole 


| fighting men. 


Tat G 2 IT 


army made twenty-eight thouſand five hundred 
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IT was uſual with the infantry at this period, 
to fight five or ſix files deep; two-thirds of the 


battalion were armed with German muſkets, : 
and the reſt with pikes. P, 
Tax infantry, tho' but indifferently cloathed, - 
were provided, belides the uſual uniform, with 
long cloaks, rolled up and folded round their 
ſhoulders ; not unlike thoſe we fee in the anci- W 
ent buſts of the Roman conſuls. The eleQor, wh 
when ſetting out on his famous winter expedi- of 
tion into Pruſſia, ordered the infantry to be ſup- wh 
plied with ſpatterdaſhes, RNs 
wh 
His cavalry ftill wore the ancient armeur blo 
compleat ; it was almoſt impoſſible they ſhould af 
be well diſciplined, every man being obliged to dou 
find his own horſe, cloaths, and arms; from pro 
which there reſulted a ſtrange medley in the era 
whole body. Frederic-William, it appears, the 
preferred his cavalry to his infantry ; he fought opp 


at the head of the former at the battles of War- 
ſaw and Fehrbellin: he had ſo high an opinion 
of them, that we often meet with them in biſtory 
followed by a train of artillery, It is very ob- 
vious, that this predilection was not groundleſ; 
and 


(- 125 ) 
and that the elector, attentive to the nature of 
his territories, conſiſting chiefly of plains, and 
to the troops of his neighbours, particularly the 
Poles, which are almoſt entirely horſe, prefer- 
red, for theſe reaſons, his cavalry to his inſan- 
try, as being moſt univerſally uſeful. 


IT was not uſual in the reign of Frederic- 
William to form magazines; the country 
which had the misfortune of being the theatre 
of the war, was made to find the army both 
with pay and ſubſiſtence : the troops never en- 
camped but at the approach of the enemy, and 
when they could, or had a mind to come to 
blows ; for which reaſon, they ſhifted the ſcene 
of action as ſoon as they had exhauſted the 
country, Theſe roving armies deſolated the 
provinces one after another; war being pro- 
tracted in proportion to the ſmallneſs of them, 
the cheapneſs of their maintenance, and the 
opportunities afforded the generals conducting 


them eaſily to enrich themſelves by ſuch 5 
traction. 
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AM oN the generals of this elector, old Dor. 
fling, and the prince John George of Anhalt, 
enjoyed the greateſt reputation. 


Had the elector been ruled by the prince of 
Anhalt in 1673, he would have attacked Ty. 
renne, and perhaps, beat him: the prince of 


Anhalt paſſed for a cool and wiſe general; and 


Dorffling for a brave and enterpriſing one; 
the latter did great ſervice to his maſter in 
ſurpriſing Rathenau, in purſuing the Swedes 
after the battle of Fehrbellin, and haſtening the 
march of the troops in the expedition to Pruſſia. 
Next to Dorffling, the beſt of his generals were 
thought to be Gorſchen, who ſurpriſed the 
Swedes in Pruſſia near Splitter, and Treffen- 
ſeldt, who drove them entirely out of that 
duchy. | | 


THe art of fortifying places in a regular man- 
ner, as well as thoſe of attacking and defending 
them, was as yet unknown. The elector had 
not a ſingle engineer worth naming in his whole 
army ; he loſt ſix months before Stettin, though 
a place of very little ſtrength ; it was only by 
firing Stralſund with his bombs, that he found 

means 
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means to make himſelf maſter of it; the works 
with which he encloſed the walls of Berlin were 
ill conſtructed; the curtains being long, and the 
faces of the baſtions flat ; ſo that no one part 
flanked another. It is with war as it is with 
all other arts; there is no bringing it all at 
once to perfection ; it 1s ſufficient for the elec- 
tor's honour, that in point of tactics he has left 
an example to the ableſt captains. 


Taz reign of Frederic I. king of Pruſſia, 
abounds with augmentations and reductions of 
the army; the foreign ſubſidies he received ſerving 
as & thermometer to regulate the number of 
them; which was ſometimes very great, and ſome- 
times very inconſiderable. 


THEy were augmented on the death of Fre- 
deric-William ; the battalions were encreaſed 
to five companies; arid ſeven new battalions 
raiſed ; viz. two of Lothum, two of Shonberg, 
and one of Sidow : the cavalry was likewiſe 
augmented by nineteen ſquadrons ; viz. two of 
the life-guards, three of Bareith, three of Scho- 
ning, four of Anſpach, four of Sonsfeldt, and 
four of Brandt, 


G 4 Anno 
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Tux year following, viz. 1689, ten battalions 
and fix ſquadrons of Brandenburghers paſſe 
over to the ſervice of Holland: after the peace of 
Ryſwick, in 1697, the battalions were reduced to 
four companies; and the companies to eighty 
men; fo that eighty companies of horſe as well as 
foot were diſbanded. In 1699, the battalions were 
reſtored to their former footing of five compa. 
nies each. In 1702, the regiments of Albert, 
Varenne, Schlabbrendorff, Anbalt-Zerbſt, and 
Sidow, were fixed at twelve companies ; and 
paſſed over to the ſervice of the Dutch; and 
continued in it as long as the Succefſion-War 
laſted. In 1704 and 1705, the king reduced all 


the regiments of cuiraffiers to three ſquadrons; 


and thoſe of dragoons to four, 
Anno 1713. 


AT the death of this prince, his army waz 
compoſed of the following regiments : 
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INFANTRY. || CAVALRY. 


Names of the | Batta-|| Names of the | , q 
regiments. | lions. regiments. 


8 


White guards 
Guards 

King's regiment 
Marg. Albert's 
Marg. Lewis 
Anhalt 
Holſtein | 
Lothum 
Dhona 55G 
Prince of Heſſe | 
Young Dhona | 
Arnim 
Denhoff 
Finck 

Varenne | 
Du Trouſſel |} 
Grumkow 
Truchſes 5 
Heiden 

Marg. Henry 
Anhalt-Zerbſt 


Body- -guards 
Gendarmes 
Body-regiments 
Prince Royal 
Marg. Frederic | 
Wartenſleben 
Heiden | 
Schlippenbach 
kareith 

Katt | 


* 
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Total of cuiraffiers 29 Wy 
Dragoons. 1 
Body-regiment 4 | 
Marg. Albert 4 
Anfpack”- © 4 1 
Dorffling 4 24 WT 
4 


— 


Pannewitz 


Vander Albe 4 


— — 


Total of cavalry 53 
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Total of infantry 38 l] 
Companies in Garriſon 18 


TuꝑsE forces might make in all thirty thou- 
ſand * men. 
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Ar the beginning of this preſent century, 
Pikes were laid aſide to make room for chevaux- 
de-friſe. The only thing theſe pikes were 
good for was to protect the foot againſt the 
horſe ; in ſieges, intrenchments, and a hundred 


other ſuch occaſions, they were of no uſe; the 


old officers, however, were not eaſily prevailed 
upon to give them up, having by long uſe con- 
tracted no ſmall prejudice in their favour ; but as 
the art of war is improved by making war, it 
was not long before matchlocks were likewiſe 
laid aſide, as the matches were apt to be put 


out by the rain; and firelocks adopted inſtead 


of them, 


UNDER the reign of Frederic I. military dif. 
Cipline acquired a firm footing amongſt the 


troops ; they greatly improved in the wars of 


Flanders and Italy ; the officers who ſerved in 
Flanders, learned their trade of the Dutch, who 
were then our maſters; and contraQted a taſte 
for cleanlineſs and neatneſs from the Engliſh 
troops, who are ſo remarkable for it. 


Tux margrave Philip, grand-maſter of the 


artillery, was the firſt to affect ſuperior tall- 
neſs 
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neſs in the choice of his men; the grenadier 
companies of his regiment exceeded the uſual 
ature ; the prince of Anhalt took pattern after 
him ; and then the prince royal, From them 
this ſpirit of choice ſpread itſelf amongſt the 
other officers; and no men were now enliſted, 
but ſuch as were remarkable for extraordinary 
ſtature, ſtrength, and robuſtneſs. 

THE whole army was uniformly cloathed; 
thoſe, indeed, who deſired to ſerve in the horſe, 
paid ſomething to be admitted ; but then the 
crown found them in cloaths and arms. 


In the field, the foot were commonly loaded; 
beſides their cloaks and arms, they carried 
their tents, knapſacks, and chevaux-de friſe ; 
and {till fought four files deep. 


THe prince of Anhalt, who had ſerved with 
prince Eugene, not only in the empire, but 
in Italy and Flanders, had cloſely applied him- 
{elf to the ſtudy of arms; he often, as we may 
lee in che hiſtory of theſe times, commanded 
the Pruſſian auxiliaries, amongſt whom he main- 
tained the moſt ſtrict and rigorous diſcipline. 
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died in Italy, acquired great glory at the bald 
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Being an admirer of ſubordination, he enforcet 
obedience to that degree, which conſtitutes the 


greateſt ſtrength of an army; but as he con- 
-fined himſelf to the infantry, the cavalry wa 


greatly neglected. 


Tux experience of ſo many officers in fortifel 
countries, where war conſiſts entirely in the, 
beſieging and defending of places, enriched us, 


at laſt, with the art of fortification 3 many of 


them acquired ſkill enough to direct trenches 
and attacks, and defend places when be. 


FrepeRic I. fortified Magdeburg and Wet 
aſter the method of Vauban and Cohorn; he 
had in his ſervice general Schoning, comman- 
dant of Magdeburg, who was well verſed in 
this branch of the military art; and likewiſe 
Bot, who, however, was looked upon bj 
ſome as a better maſon than engineer, 


THe ware of Flanders, the Rhine, and Ita), 


bad formed amongſt the Pruſſians ſeveral em: 


nent officers, The margrave Charles, who 


df 


1 

of Nerwinde. General Lothum was greatly 
eſteemed. He commanded the detachments of 
the army in Flanders, and was at laſt killed at 
the battle of Malplaquet; in which the count 
de Finck gave proofs of his capacity; he forced 
the intrenchments of the French, and kept his 
ground in them; though the imperial cavalry 
had been thrice repulſed. At the battle 
of Oudenarde, general Natzmer, at the head 
of the grand muſqueteers, broke through three 


lines of French cavalry, and did wonders. 


Bor the prince of Anhalt towered above 
them all. Recommended to the troops by the 
moſt brilliant actions, which had acquired him 
their confidence, he ſaved Stirheim's army at 
Hockſtet, by a fine retreat; of which I have 
taken notice in its place: he contributed greatly 
to the gaining of the ſecond battle of Hockſtet, 
ſo fatal to the French: and was complimented 
by prince Eugene, as the general to whom the 
victory of Turin was chiefly owing. This 
prince joined a great deal of prudence to an 
extraordinary degree of valour; but, with a 
number of great qualities, he poſſeſſed very few 
good ones, 


DUCH. 
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Suck was nearly the Pruſhan army, and ſuch 
the generals who commanded it, at the acceſſion 
of Frederic-William, ſecond king of Pruſſia. 
This prince augmented the pay of the common 
men, which he ſettled at two crowns a month; | 
beſides ſix gros for ſhirts, ſpatterdaſhes, ſhoes, &c, 


In the year 1714, he fixed the companies of 
infantry at one hundred and twenty men: in 
1717, he formed the regiment of Leopold with 
the priſoners taken from Charles XII. and in 
the year 1720, fixed all the regiments of caval- 
ry at five ſquadrons ; each ſquadron conſiſting 
of two troops; and each troop of ſixty 
men. In 1718, he formed the regiment of 
Schulenburg dragoons, conſiſting of five ſqua- 
drons ; and bartered twelve Japan jars for a re- 
giment of dragoons, which the king of Poland 
wanted to diſband. They were received by co- 
lonel Wenſſen; and have been ever ſince called 
the Porcelaine regiment. In the year 1726, the 
horſe-grenadiers of Schulenburg, Wenſſen, and 
Platen, were doubled; ſo that every regiment 
now conſiſted of ten ſquadrons. 


BETWEEN 


5 


BETWEEN the years 1726 and 1734, he add- 
ed an officer to every company of foot; raiſed 
the regiments of Deſſau, Thiel, Moſſel, Barle- 
ben, and the battalions of Beaufort and Krocker: 
he next augmented every battalion by a com- 
pany of grenadiers of one hundred men: the 
artillery was ſplit into two battalions; one of 
which was appropriated to the field, and the other 
to garriſon duty; he created a body of militia 
of five thouſand men, whoſe field and ſubaltern 
officers are allowed half- pay. The troops form- 
ing this militia, aſſembled for the ſpace of 
fifteen days every year, to go through their exer- 
eiſe. After all theſe augmentations, the Pruſ- 
lian army amounted to ſeventy-two thouſand 
fighting men. Such was the ſtate of it on the 


31ſt of May 1740: when it was compoſed of 
the following troops : 


INFANTRY, 
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INFANTRY. 


Names of the 
regiments. | 


Batta- 
lions. 


Guards ang 
Prince Royal | 
Prince Charles 
Anhalt | 
Wartenſleben 
Holſtein 
Bredow 
Flantz 
Didier 
Roder 
Grobnitz 1 
Wedel | 
Marwitz 
Lewald 
Dönhoff 
Glaubitz 
Loben 

La Motte 
Borck 
Schwerin 
Derſchow 
Kleiſt 
Henry 

Ze: bſt 
Sidow 
Leopotd 
Dhona 
Gœtz 
Kalckſtein 
Batleben 
Doſſow 
Köcher 
Beaufort | 
Artillery 5 


Total of infantry 


AGB BH BBB beenden 
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67 


— _ 
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OGendarmes 


2 — 


CAVALRY, 
Names of the 
regiments, 


2 
2 


1 
PY 


Prince William 
Body-regiments 
Carabineers 
Budenbruck 
Katt 

Bredow | 
Waldow 
Geſler 

Frederic 

Young Waldow 
Eugene 
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Total of Cuiraffiers 60 


Dragoons, 


| Schulenbourg gre- 


nadiers 10 
Bareith 10 
Platen 10 
Thimen 3 
Mullendorff 5 
Sonds ſeldt 5 


Huſſars. 
Wurm 3-0-8 
Brunikowſkt 3 


Total of Cavalry ni 


GARRISON 


(39-3 
GARRISON REGIMENTS. 


Battalions 
Artillery — — 1 
De VHopital, at Memel 1 
Wopſer, at Pilllu  — 1 
Sack, at Colberg — 1 
Perſode, at Magdeburg 1 


Total of garriſons 5 


Tux whole army, as well horſe as foot, was 
quartered in the towns; and, in order to intro- 
duce and keep up diſcipli e amongſt them, the 
king publiſhed a military regulation for the in- 
ſtruction of every officer in his duty; and took 
care himſelf to ſee it duly obſerved. All the 
corps were headed by officers reſpectable for 
their age and their ſervices, who enforced ſubor- 
dination by their example as well as ſeverity, 
The king reviewed the whole every year ; made 
them perform ſome evolutions; and, being 
himſelf the inſpector of his army, was never 
| Impoſed upon in any thing relating to it, 


18 


WHEN 
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Wu theſe new exerciſes were firſt intro— 
duced, the officers knew nothing of the eaſy 
method ſince found out to teach them; and all 
their rhetorick lay at their cane's end; which 
made it prove a very long and difficult taſk, 
Care was taken, in every regiment, to clear the 
corps of officers of thoſe men whoſe birth or he. 
haviour did not appear anſwerable to ſo honour. 
able a profeſſion as that of arms; and ever fince ame 
the delicacy of the officers has been ſuch as not "Ty 
to ſuffer amongſt them any men but thoſe of WF... f. 
the moſt unexceptionable character. © uſeleſc 
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THe battalions uſed to be drawn up fou liek a 


deep, but fought only three deep; every batta- a batt; 

lion contained four diviſions, and every diyiſion beſt 
* wa 

two ſubdiviſions; the grenadiers formed a ft 


Parate body, | Tar 


the inf; 
beſides, 
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Tux prince of Anhalt, who had made wa 
his ſtudy, taking notice that the troops did not 
derive all the ſervice they might from their fir 
locks, contrived iron ramrods, and found means 
to make the ſoldiers load with incredible (wit Hz! 
neſs : ſince the year 1733, the firſt ranks hav negazin 

alva Nerve to 
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always charged with their bayonets at the end 
of their frelocks, 


| Ar this period the troops exerciſed in the 
| following manner. They began by handling 
| their arms; next, they charged in ſubdiviſions 
and diviſions; advanced flowly, keeping up 
the ſame fire, and retreated pretty much in the 
ſame manner; after this, they formed two 
| ſquares, but ſuch as it is impoſſible to form in 
| the face of an enemy; and concluded by a very 
uſeleſs hedge-firing: in all theſe evolutions, 
however, the troops had already attained fo 
high a degree of perfection, that the motions of 
a battalion might be compared to thoſe of the 
belt watch, 


Tux king aboliſhed the uſe of cloaks amongft 
the infantry, and ſhortened their dreſs; and, 
belides, to lighten them in their march, allowed 
very company two horſes to carry their tents 
nd blankets. 


He likewiſe eſtabliſhed, by way of precaution, 
a rgazines in al! the provinces, which might 
ewe to eaſe his ſubjeRs in time of ſcarcity, and 
ever 
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ever yield his troops ſpeedy and ſufficient ſup. 1 
plies of ſubſiſtence in time of war. tall 


ſize 
ABovrT the year 1730, the fury for tall men I col 
was got to ſuch a height, as poſterity will ſcarc ing 
credit, The common price of a man of e erie 
feet ten, Rheniſh meaſure, was ſeven hundred BF not 
crowns; a man of fix feet fetched a thouſand, Were 
and ſo in proportion; ſeveral regiments had 10 | cers | 
men under five feet eight; in ſhort, the ſmall in ge 
men in the whole army meaſured at leaft fin WW know 
Feet ſix. knew 
| evolu: 
To put a ſtop to the confuſion into whid time e 
the conteſt between the ſeveral .regiments ( 
tall men filled the country, it was parcelled oi Th 
by the king, ſo early as the year 1733, int miſts, 
diſtricts; from which they might every ye light © 
draw thirty men in time of peace, and as faru a liber 
one hundred in time of war. Thus, the am that th 
was rendered immortal by being put in poſt o the | 
ſion of a perpetual fund for men; and it hh "> * 
accordingly. been ever fince kept up by Ml | —_ 
but, 
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Tux cavalry, likewiſe, was compoſed of very 
tall men, mounted on horſes of an enormous 
ſize; they might well be compared to ſo many 
coloſſuſes placed on elephants, without know- 
ing how to exerciſe or fight : there was ſcarce a 
review that ſome one or another of them did 
| not pay, by a fall, for their want of ſkill; they 
were not maſters of their horſes ; and their offi- 
cers had no notion either of the nature of war 
in general, or the horſe ſervice in particular; no 
knowledge of the ground; in a word, they 
knew nothing, as to theory or practice, of the 
evolutions proper to be made by the gat in 
time of ation. 
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THEzsE good officers were ſo many ceecono- 
miſts, who conſidered their troops in the 
light of farms; which they thought themſelves 
at liberty to make the moſt of they could. Add, 
that the long peace had baſtardized the ſervice : 
in the beginning of the reign of Frederic-Wil- 
lam, they had refined on the order of the 
regiments, and the diſcipline of the army ; 
but, as theſe parts of the ſervice would 
mit no farther improvement, they turned 
weir whole attention to things of no import- 
5 I ance ; 
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ance; the ſoldier took care to make his fire. 


lock and his belt look always new; the trooper, 85 
his bridle and ſaddle, and even his boots ; the of x 
horſes mains were decked with ribbands; and, be d 
at length, cleanlineſs and neatneſs, ſo uſeful were 
in themſelves, degenerated into a ridiculou . nued 
abuſe. Had the peace continued beyond the prove 
year 1740, there is reaſon to think, that by this came 
time we ſhould be buried in paint and patches; 
but what was ſtill more deplorable, the preat 7. 
branches of the military art were entirely neg. ſudy 
lected, and the Pruſſian genius ſhrinking fron WW alertn 
day to day, in conſequence of a too cloſe atten- n fe 
tion to trifles. towns 
men 0 
HowEvER, in ſpite of all theſe abuſes, the in- halt - 


fantry was ftill reſpeQable ; the ſevereſt diſc- 
pline and exacteſt regularity ſtill prevailed in it; 
but the cavalry had been entirely neglecdel. 
The king, at the battle of Malplaquet, ha 
ſeen that of the Imperialiſts thrice repulſed; 
and as to the ſieges of Menin, Tournay, and 
Stralſund, at which he likewiſe aſſiſted, the e- 
valry had no opportunity to diſtinguiſh itil 
The prince of Anhalt laboured pretty mud 


under the ſame e he could never for 
ans 
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pive the cavalry of Stirheim the loſs of the firſt. 
dattle of Hockſtet; and he conſidered this kind 
ef military force as of too little importance to 
be depended upon : theſe his unlucky prejudices 
were ſo fatal to our cavalry, that they conti- 
nued without diſcipline ; and conſequently 
proved good for nothing, when afterwards they 


came to be wanted. | 


Tux officers of the foot made arms their 
ſtudy, and greatly exceeded in good ſenſe and 
alertneſs thoſe of the horſe; who were almoſt 
all ſcattered here and there in the inferior 
towns : amongſt the generals there were more 
men of bravery than ability; the prince of An- 
halt was the only one amongſt them fit to com- 
mand an army : this his ſuperiority he was no 
ranger to; and he availed himſelf of it as much 
as poſſible, in order to enhance his ſervices, 
and maintain his ground above all the other 
flicers, 


DvzinG this king's reign, the fortifications 
Magdeburg and Weſel were finiſhed ; and 
Pole of Stettin begun, under the conduct of 
2 colonel 
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colone] Walrawe, directed by the . of 
Anhalt. 


Tux king formed a body of thirty engineer, 
who learned their trade by theſe different works: 
he filled his magazines with trains of artillery for 
battles and ſieges; and he had excellent officer 
for this branch of the ſervice. His body of ci. 
dets, that inexhauſtible ſource of officers, filled 
up all the vacancies cauſed in the army by death, 
and with' this great advantage, that theſe 
dets had been trained in a military ſchool, and 
initiated in all the arts and ſciences with which 
an officer ought to be acquainted. 


Suck was the progreſs of the Pruſſian mil. 
tary ſtrength, to the death of the late king, 
To it one might apply what Vegetius ſays df 
that of the Romans ; Their diſcipline enabled 
them to triumph over the craft of the Greeks, 
the bodily ſtrength of the Germans, the exti 

ordinary ftature of the Gauls, and all the other 
nations of the earth. 


0 the Ancient and Modern GOVERN» 
ment of BRANDENBURG. 


RANDENBURG, in the times of Paganiſm, 
was governed, as all Germany, by Druids : 
under the Vandals, the Teutons, and the Suevi, 
their princes were, properly ſpeaking, the gene- 
rals of the nation; and called Furſten ; that is 
to ſay, Leaders. The emperors who reduced 
theſe barbarians, placed governors over the 
frontiers, called Margraves ; in order to bridle 
a people ſo warlike and proud of their liberty, 
So few memoirs have reached us concerning 
thoſe remote periods, that, not to degrade hiſtory 
by fable, I ſhail confine myſelf to the govern- 


ment of the electorate under the princes of the 
houſe of Hohenzollern. 


Vor. II. H 
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Anno 1412. 


Wu the burgraves of Nurenberg got foot: 


ing in the Marche, the nobility and gentry, who 
had relapſed into barbariſm during the laſt regen- 
cies, refuſed them homage and, ſupported intheir 
independence by the dukes of Pomerania, be. 
came formidable to their ſovereign, The prin- 
cipal families, being powerful, armed their val. 
ſals; made war on each other; and even plun- 


dered the travellers on the high roads; ſhelter. 


ing themſelves from juſtice in ſtrong and clumſy 
caſtles ſurrounded with moats. "Theſe petty 
tyrants, uſurping the Jawful authority, trampled 
with impunity on the poor peaſants employ:4 
in agriculture z and there being no executive 


power ſufficient to enforce due obedience to 


the laws, the whole country was one entire 
ſcene of confuſion and diſtreſs. The great ſa. 
milies which ſtarted up during this anarchy, 
were thoſe of Kittzow, Putlitz, Bredow, Hoh. 


| 1 
Zendorff, Uchtenbagen, Torgow, Arnim, Ro-“ 


chow, and the lords of Hobenſtein; it ws 
with thoie the elector Fiederic I. had to deal. 


Trove? 


of t] 
havin 
fand | 
them 
they! 
only - 
aid th 


name 


„ | 
Tou Frederic I. reduced them, the 
lates ſtill continued maſters of the government: 
they granted ſubſidies; regulated the taxes; 
fixed the number of troops, which were now 
never raiſed but in times of extremity, and paid 
them: they were always conſulted on the mea- 
ſures proper to be taken for the defence of the 


and the police. 
Ano 1472, 


His rok furniſhes more inſtances than one 
of their power. The eleQor Albert Achilles, 
having contracted a debt of one hundred thou- 
ſand florins, beſeeched the ſtates to take upon 
themſelves the payment of it: for this purpoſe 
they laid a tax upon beer, but for ſeven years 
only; they afterwards enereaſed it; and thereby 
laid the foundation of what now goes by the 


+ WH fame of Landſchafft, or public bank. 
£ Anno 1530. 
ab a » 


Uxpg the eleQor Joachim I. the ſlates 
ald a tax en mills, on real eſtates, and ſheep- 
H 2 walks, 
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walks, to maintain two hundred horſemen, 
whom he ſent to aſſiſt the emperor e the 


Turks. ü 
t 
UNDER the elector Joachim III. the credit | 

of the ſtates was ſuch, that they redeemed ſome 

manors on which he had borrowed money, on 

condition that neither himſelf nor his ſucceſſors 
ſhould ever mortgage or alienate them again, th 
The elector did nothing without their advice; hi 
and even promiſed to undertake nothing with- | by 
out their conſent. The ſtates entered into: ch. 
correſpondence with Charles V. and gave bin Aft 
to underſtand, that they did not chuſe the elector Wi min 
ſhould go to the diet of the empite: and ac- pria 
cordingly Joachim II. made no ſcruple of not a: ſoye 
| rity, 


ſiſting at it. 


Anno 1628. 


Jonx S1GISMOND and George-William col. 
ſulted them on the ſucceſſion of Juliers and 
Berg; and the ſtates named four deputies, wil 
followed the court, as well to aſſiſt the eledon 
with their advice, as to be employed in ful 
negotiations $ 
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negotiations, or other buſineſs, as the ſervice of 
theſe princes might require. 


Anno 1631. 


GEORCE-WILLIAM conſulted the ſtates for 
the laſt time, in order to know if they approved 
his entering into an alliance with the Swedes, 
by ſurrendering his fortreſſes to them ; or rather 
choſe that he ſhould take part with the emperor, 
After this, Schwartzenberg, the all-powerful 
| miniſter of a weak prince, contrived to appro- 
priate to himſelf all the authority both of the 
ſovereign and the ſtates : he, of his own autho- 
| rity, exacted contributions; and left nothing 
| to the ſtates of that power which they had never 
| abufed, but the merit of a blind ſubmiſſion to 
© the orders of the court. 


Coll: 


ur the reign of Joachim-Frederic, the 


4 lectors had ho council but the ſtates: this 


wo | 
wn ee Was the firſt to form one; which he 
| ud 7 ompoſed of the miniſter of juſtice, the miniſter of 


Ne finances, the miniſter charged with the affairs 
2 4 the empire, and the marſhal of the court; to 
F H 3 whom 
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whom he added a preſident, by the name of 
ſtadtholder. From this council iſſued all the 
decrees in the laſt reſort; all orders both ciyil 
and military; and all the regulations relating to 
the police: they even drew up the inſtruQiong 


given to the miniſters of the elector at foreign 


Courts. 


As often as the elector quitted his territories 


for the purpoſes of buſineſs or pleaſure, this 


council exerciſed, during his abſence, all the 
functions attached to the electoral dignity ; they 
gave audience to foreign miniſters ; in a word, 
they enjoyed as much authority as a council of 


regency could pretend to during a minority, _ 


TRE power of this council and the firſt mi- 
niſter ſcarce knew any bounds : the count of 
Schwartzenberg, under George-William, car- 
ried his authority to ſuch a height, that it ſell 
nothing ſhort of that enjoyed by the mayors of 
the palace, under the kings of France of the 
firſt race; but the enormous abuſe he made of it, 
gave Frederic-William a diſguſt for prime mi- 


niſters. It appears by the inſtructions drawn up 


by this prince, that he diſtributed to every one 
| | of 
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of his miniſters a diſtin department; and eſta- 
pliſhed two counſellors in every province to di- 


ret the affairs relating to it, and give him an 
account of them. 


FREDERIC-WILL1AM reſided at Konigſberg 


during the firſt years of his government, and 
ſupplied the council, which he left at Berlin, 
with ample inſtructions adapted to the times and 
the preſent ſituation of his affairs. The troops 
received their orders from the oldeſt generals in 
the province; and the governors of ſtrong places 
immediately from himſelf. | | 


On the death of chancellor Gortz, that dig- 


nity was ſuppreſſed 3 and baron Schwerin be— 


came firſt preſident of the council, The diffe- 
rent departments were divided in ſuch a manner, 
that all affairs concerning the civil adminiſtra- 
tion came before the council of juſtice, which 
had its preſident, The officers of the court 
were under the juriſdiction of the captain of the 
caſtle; the finances were adminiftered by a 
chamber of domains, divided into different de- 
partments; baron de Meinders, and after him 


H 4 M. Jena, 
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M. Jena, had the ou? direction of the 
whole, 


A consISTORY, compoſed of an equal num. 
ber of prieſts and laymen, governed the church; 


_ beſides theſe courts, there was a feodal chan- 


cery for the deciſion of all feodal matters. 


Since the year 1688, 


THrixGs continued on pretty much the ſame 
footing under the reign of Frederic I. with this 
difference, that this prince always ſuffered him. 
ſelf ro be governed by his miniſters. Danckel- 
mann, who had been his preceptor, became 
maſter of the ſtate: on his being diſgraced, the 


count of Wartenberg ſucceeded to his favour 


and power: Kamcke would in like manner have 
ſucceeded the great chamberlain, if the king's 
death had not put a ſtop to his growing 
fayour. 


Since 1713. 


Farnerice William II. made an entire 


change in the form of government: he ſet 
bounds 
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bounds to the power of the miniſters, who from 
mwaſters, that they had been to his father, be 
came his clerks. 


THe foreign affairs were committed to the 
care of meſſieurs d'Ilgen and Kniphauſen : theſe 
miniſters conferred with thoſe of foreign cour's, 
and correſponded with the Pruſſian miniſters 


reſiding at them : but the affairs of the empire, 


the limits of the ſtate, and the rights of the ſo- 
vereign's houſe, made the principal object of 
their commiſſion, Monſieur Coccei, miniſter 
of ſtate, was charged with the general direction 
of juſtice, and acted as chancellor, having un- 
der him Monſieur d'Arnim in the depar:ment of 
appeals, and the civil juſtice of Pruſſia and Ra- 
venſberg. M. Katſch was placed at the head of 
that of criminal juſtice. 


\ 


M. DE PRINTz, great marſhal of the court, 


became preſident of the upper conliſtory, and 
was charged with the inſpeQion of the univer- 
ities, pious foundations, canonries, and the 
affairs of the Jews. 
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Or all the branches of government, that 
of the finances had been moſt neglected: 
the king entirely new modelled it ; he eſtabliſh. 
ed the grand directory in 1724; this college i; 
divided into four departments, with a miniſter 
of ſtate at the head of each. Pruſſia, Pomera. 


Nia, and the New Marche, with the poft- 


office, formed the fi: it department; which was 
given to M. de Grumkow. The electorate of 
Brandenburg, the duchy of Magdeburg, the 


county of Rupin, and the war-office, formed 


the ſecond department; which M. de Kraut 
obtained. The ſtates of the Rhine and the 
Wäeſer, with the ſalt-works, compoſed the 
third; which was given to M. de Gorne. The 
direction of the principality of Halberſtad:, the 
county of Mansfeldt, the manufactures, the 


ſtamped paper, and the mint, made the fourth; 


which fell to the ſhare of M. de Viteck. 


THe king combined the war- office with the 
finances. Formerly the bare pleading of the 
cauſes before theſe colleges took up all the 
time of forty lawyers, who compoſed them; 
to the neglect of the public affairs, it was 
their duty to ſuperintenJ, Since the uniting of 

them, 


(588517 
them, they attend one and all to the buſineſs of 
the ſtate. 


UNDER theſe principal departments, the king 
eſtabliſhed, in every province, à college of 
juſtice and another of finances, both ſubordi- 

nate to the miniſters. The rainiſters for foreign 
affairs, with thoſe of juſtice and of the finances, 
made their report daily to the king, who defini- 
tively decided every thing laid before him: du- 
ting the whole of his reign, there did not ap- 
pear the moſt tiifling ordinance that was not of 
his ſigning; nor the mcſt trifling inſtruction 
that was not of his drawing up. 


He declared all the fiefs allodial, in conſide- 
ration of a certain acknowlecgment, which the 
proprietors were to make yearly to the ſovereign. 
Fiederic-William expended four millions and a 
nalf of crowns on the re eſtabliſhment of Lithu- 
anja, and fix millions more to rebuild ſeveral 
towns in his deminions, enlarge Berlin, and 
ound Potzdam ; he, beſides, purchaſed lands 
tothe amount of ve millions, and added them to 
nis domains, 


1 6 | Tuts 
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| THis great regularity in his affairs, his good 
cconomy, and the conſiderable improvement 
| he made in his revenues, enabled him to keey 4 
| up the formidable army, of which J have a]. 
; ready treated, 
| | 
| 
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Page 53. Line 1. 


E interceſſions produced nothing. The 
emperor, who was entirely taken up with 
his perſonal piques, finding himſelf ſtrong enough 
to indulge them, paid no regard to natural 
juſtice, or the liberties of the Germanic body. 


Tux elector and his council could now per- 
ceive that a ſtorm was brewing, and that the 
complication of events, whici rendered a wat in a 
man- 
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manner unavoidable, could not fail to involye 
them in it. On the one hand, the claims 
he had to the ſucceſſion of Cleves; on the 
other, the Thirty Years War, and, beſides, the 
religious diſſenſions, which had been fo fruitful 
in cabals and powerful leagues ; wars already 
raging, and others ready to reach his domini- 
ons; ſhould have put George-William upon pre. 
paring to maintain them, when he could no 


longer ward them off. His firſt miniſter, the - 


count de Schwartzenberg, propoſed to him again 
and again to raiſe a body of twenty thouſand 
men, which he intended ſhould paſs over to the 
empexror's ſervice: but the meaſures taken for 
this .purpoſe were ſo ill concerted, and the ar- 
rangements ſo ridiculous, that they ſcarce pro- 
duced ſix thouſand. 


P. 55.1. 10. AND as there was ſome reaſon 
to thiok that the king of Sweden, after the ex- 
ample of Denmark, would join the proteſtant 


princes of Germany, whom the catholics were 


going to oppreſs, the Emperor made uſe of this 
pretext to make himſelf paſs for the defender of 
the empire, though he all along ſecretly intended 
to diſpoſe, agreeable to his own private views, of 
| | that 
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that duchy, the ſucceſſion to which was to fall 
to the elector on the death of duke Bogiſlaus, 
who had no iſſue. Stralſund reſuſed to ſubmit 
to the Imperialiſts, upon which Wallenſtein 
laid ſiege to it; yet he not only miſcarried, but 
Joſt twelve thouſand men before it. I cannot 
help thinkipg this number greatly exaggerated, 
conſidering the ſmallneſs of the armies it was at 
this time uſual to employ. It is very probable 
that the chroniclers of thoſe times, fond of the 
marvellous, added ſomething to the true number. 
The inhabitants of Stralſund, whoſe courage 
alone had enabled them to make this fine de- 
fence, fearing their {ſtrength might ſooner or 
later prove too unequal to it, &c. 


P. 57. J. 9. ThE emperor might have an- 
ſwered, that as ally of the king of Poland, he 
was bound to aſſiſt him; that the duke of Meck- 
lenburg would never have been depoſed, had he 
not acceded to the league of Lawenburg; and 
that, in fine, an Anſeatic town, like Stralſund, 
had no right to make any but commercial 
treaties with foreign kings and princes. 


P. 58, 


6 
P. 58. 1. ult. Tux writers of thoſe days dit 


not give themſelves much trouble about accu- 
"racy; they collected popular reports, which 


they afterwards publiſhed as certain facts. They 


did not reflect that perſons in diſtreſs feel a kind 


of conſolation in magnifying their misfortunes, 


Tre ſtorm which had been ſome time 
gathering in the neighbourhood, burſt at 
length, and overwhelmed this unhappy elec. 


torate. 


P. 59. 1, 10. WurLE the diet of Ratiſbon 


was making fine harangues on the calamities of 
Germany, and debating upon the means to re- 


lieve it under thoſe miſeries, and eſpecially to 
prevent Guſtavus Adolphus from invading the 
empire, this prince,” &c. 


P. 59.1. 15. THE king of Sweden, now 
maſter of Pomerania, entered into a treaty with 
duke Bogiſlaus; by which it was ſtipulated, that 
if any one ſhould offer to oppoſe the elector of 
Brandenburg's ſucceeding to Pomerania on the 
duke's death; or Sweden ſhould happen not to 


be fus.y indemnified for the ex x PENCEs of the wa! 
then 


tl 
q 


1 
then that province ſhould remain by way of ſe- 
queſtration in the hands of Guftavus Adolphus. 

1631. 


Tux proteſtants, encouraged by the ap- 
proach of the king of Sweden, held an aſſembly 
at Leipfic, to conſult on their intereſts. 


Tu town of Magdeburg had already en- 
tered into an alliance with him, had granted 
him the uſe of their bridge to paſs the Elbe, 
and, in conſequence of this alliance, had driven 
the Imperialifts out of the flat-country ; but 
Tilly returned at the head of his army, and 
| fireightened the place with that blockade ſo fa- 
mous in hiſtory. 


THz eleQors of Brandenburg and Saxony, 
diſepproving the conduct of the Magdeburghers, 
reſolved to remain conſtantly attached to the 
emperor, and afſemble their arriere-ban to op- 
poſe the Swedes. 


P. 69. l. 5. Tus ſoldiers in a body, with 
(word in hand, ran through the ſtreets, and maſ- 
ſacred 


*. 
* 
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ſacred all indiſeriminately, without ſparing 
either age or ſex; either thoſe who were in 
arms, or thoſe who made not the leaſt reſiſtance: 
the houſes were plundered and ranſacked; ſtream 
of blood ran through the ſtreets, which were 


filled with dead carcaſes ; ſcarce any other ob- 


je preſented itſelf, but the bodies of unhappy 
wretches at their laſt gaſp, heaped on one ano» 
ther, or ſtretched out quite naked: the mourn. 


ful cries of agonizing perſons, joined with the 
loud imprecations of their aſſaſſins, rent the air, 


and inſpired te dopett horror, 


p. 69. l. 19. Bur theſe had powerful mo- 
tives to behave otherwiſe, The elector of Sax- 
ony flattered himſelf, that, in conſequence of 
the ſuperiority of the Swedes, he ſhould be able 
to act a capital part in the »ffairs of the empire; 
and the elector of Brandenburg, under equal ap- 
prehenſions from the Imperialiſts and the Swedes, 
and therefore, for ſome time, at a loſs which 
to join, at laſt thought the beſt thing he could 
do for the good of his ſtates, would be to folloy 
the fortune of Guſtavus Adolphus, which then 
appeared ſo firmly eſtabliſhed : he even fent | 


ſome werk ſuccours to the Saxons, who were 


purſuing 


: (.303.:3-: 


purſuing in Sileſia a body of Imperialiſts com- 
manded by Balthazar de Maradas, 


P. 70. 1. 16. Tuus fell this king, who had 


made the emperor tremble, who had reſcued 
the princes of Germany from ſlavery and op- 
preſſion, and who can be charged with no one vice 
but that of too much ambition; a vice to which 
moſt great men are unfortunately addicted, 
After his death the Swedes drove the Imperialiſts 
out of Lower Saxonyz 


Z P. 72. I. 3. ARNIM and Banier covered 


Berlin with their army: the elector, re-inforced 
by the Swediſh troops, found himſelf at the 


head of an army of twenty thouſand men; of 
| which, however, he could ſcarce call the ſixth 


part his own ; the names of the Brandenburg 
regiments in this army have been tranſmitted to 
us; and are as follow; Borgſdorff, Wolkman, 
Francis Lawenbourg, and Erentreich-Borgſdorff. 
With theſe troops he appeared before Franckfort, 
and a thouſand Auſtrians who were in it ſurren- 
dered by capitulation, The Imperial garriſon 
of Croſſen marched out with white wands in 
their hands, 
Wiler 
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Wulksr Banier directed the military Oden. 
tions of the Swedes, Oxenſtiern was the ſoul of 
all their negotiations. 


P. 75.1. 22. Such was the fatality of thoſk 
times, that fortune never declared entirely for 
either fide; but, as it were to perpetuate the 
war, was ever unexpectedly raifing thoſe whom 
the had juſt beat down, and beating down Bok 
whom ſhe had juſt raifed.. 


THe manner in which war uſed to be con- 
ducted at this period, differed greatly from that 
in which it is carried on at preſent. The prince 
ſeldom made any great efforts to raiſe troops; 
they maintained in time of war, one ot mort 
armies, according to their power: the number of 
each rarely exceeded twenty-four thoufand med: 
theſe troops lived on the country where they 
were employed: they were generally kept in 
quarters of eantonment, and never encatnped 
till they intended to fight; which rendered tht 
ſubſiſtence of them eaſy. When the emperot 
or the king of Sweden wanted to execute any 
grand project, they joined two armies together, 
and by that means obtained the ſuperiority 

over 
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over that of the enemy. The generals, who, 
on comparing their forces with thoſe of the ene- 
my, found them inferior in number, always re- 
treated without fighting ; and as they lived every 
where at diſcretion, they made nothing of quit- 
ting any one country, fince they could always 
find another to plunder, This method of 
making war ſpun it out to great lengths ; and, 
without deciding any thing, conſumed, in con- 
ſequence of its ſlowneſs, more men than 
the preſent method, Beſides, the rapine and 
robberies committed by the troops, utterly 
ruined the provinces which had the misfortune 
to be the ſeat of war. 


<Y ww CT =X* 


P. 79. I. 17. IF he was guilty of any capital 
miſtakes, it was in beſtowing ſo much of his 
confidence on the count of Schwartzenberg, 
who betrayed him; and, according to {ome 
hiſtorians, had formed ne project of making 
timſelf elector of Brandenburg. Schwartzen- 
berg was a Catholic : he had always ſided with 
tne emperor, and reckoned the more on his pro- 
tection, as the fortreſſes of the electorate had 
been put into the emperor's hands, and the 
commanding officers had taken an oath to 


him. 
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him. This prince was moſt to blame for not 
railing, before the war came to viſit his domi. 
nions, a body of twenty. thouſand men, which 
he was very able to maintain: theſe troops 
might have been uſeful to ſupport his rightto the 
ſucceſſion of Cleves, and ſtill more fo to defend 
his provinces : had the elector been thus pre. 
pared, Mansfeld and the adminiſtrator of Mag. 
deburg would never have dared to march thto 
his electorate in the manner they did; the em- 
peror Ferdinand II. would have been glad to 
treat him with ſome reſpect; and he might hare 
been the ally or the enemy of the Swedes, as he 


liked beſt, inſtead of being, as he was, a ſlave 


to the firſt comer. 

A STRANGE complication of events left 
George-William, in conſequence of his not 
taking theſe precautions, nothing but a choice of 
faults: he was under a neceſſity of joining either 
the Imperialiſts or the Swedes; and being ſo 


weak, was always obliged to ſubmit to the die. 


tates of his allies, 


P. $0: I. 12. 
gets inſeparable from an alliance with a foreign 
power, 


On the other hand, the dan- 
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power, the unheard- of rapine committed by the 
dwedes in Brandenburg, the haughtineſs of Ox- 
-nſtiern, and the deſigns formed on Pomerania 
by the crown of Sweden, kept George-William 
from acceding to the alliance with the Swedes. 
Moreover, he feared, that. the chief uſe they 
would make of him, might be to fruſtrate him of 
the ſucceffion of Pomerania. One time, diſ- 
guſted with the roughneſs of Ferdinand II. he 


arms of Guſtavus Adolphus; another, driven 
to extremities by the projects of Oxenſtiern, he 
courted the protection of the court of Vienna. 
Thus perpetually wavering, without ſtrength 
or authority, he ſaw himſelf obliged to join the 
frongeſt, whether he liked it or not; and for- 
tune ſhifuing every day from the Imperialiſts 
to the Swedes, and from the Swedes to the Im- 
perialiſts, took pleaſure in rendering this prince 


10 enjoping ſuch a run of good luck, as might 

0. eagle hem to protect him, in the manner they 
0u28t againſt their common enemies. 

Ne * P. 84. J. 2. TEE count de Schwartzenberg, 

on % low his authority curtailed by theſe regu- 


lations, 


threw himſelf, as if through deſpair, into the 


the victim of kis own levity ; his allies never- 
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ing them from a formidable enemy; he (olicited 


( 168) 
lations, threw up, of himſelf, all his employ. 


ments. He was governor of the Marche, pre. 


ſident of the council, great chamberlain, and 


great commander of Malta : he had united in | 


his ſingle perſon all the important offices; and 
was mare abſolute than even his maſter, Being 
a creature of the houſe of Auſtria, he took re- 
fuge at Vienna, where he died the ſame year, 
His ſon, whom he had got elected coadjutor of 


the order and commandery of Malta, was not 


acknowledged by the elector; nay, this prince 
obliged him to reſtore all the manors belonging 
to the ſtate, which his father had taken into 


P. 101. 1, 9. Ferdinand III. not ſatisfied with 
aſſiſting the Poles with his troops, was for deliver- 


Frederic-William in the ſtrongeſt terms to fide 
no longer with the Swedes. 


Tat elector, preſſed on every fide, re- 
ſolved not-to wait till open neceſſity ſhould take 
away the merit of his choice : he embraced, 
with a good grace, the party, which, in fac! 


he was no longer in a condition to refuſe; and 
foreſecing 


f 


I 
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11 


ſoreleeing that the emperor and the king of 
Denmark could oblige him to renounce his alli- 
ance with the Swedes, by making an irruption 
into his German territories, he ſigned a peace 
with the Poles at Velau. 


p. 109. I. 22. Lewis XIV. made himſelf 


maſter of part of Spaniſh Flanders almoſt without 


reſiſtance: the winter following he took Franche- 
Comte by the courage and conduct of the prince 
of Conde, who, envying the glory of the fine 


campaign made by Turenne in Flanders, was 


for eclipſing it in Franche-Comté. The Spani- 
ards, thus hard driven, had recourſe to the 
Dutch, whom they had formerly oppreſſed and 
deſpiſed ; and the Dutch protected them on this 


occafion againſt the enterpriſes of the king of 


France, De Witt, penſionary of Holland, and 
dir William Temple, miniſter from England, 
and Dhona, ambaſſador from Sweden, reſolved 
to put a ſtop to the progreſs of Lewis XIV. 


Soon after, Sweden, Holland, and England, 


concluded a treaty of alliance at the Hague. 
Lewis XIV. appeaſed this ſtorm, by propo- 
ling a peace to the Spaniards; and a peace 
was, in fact, concluded at Aix la-Chapelle. 

Vol. II. 1 The 
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1 
The conditions of it were, that the king ſhoull 
keep the places he had conquered in Flanden, 
and reſtore Franche-Comté, to the Spaniard 
The Dutch would have been very glad toe 
him reſtore Flanders; but all their endeavours t, 
make him do it proved the more fruitleſs, as he 
was nettled at the behaviour of thoſe republi. 
cans *; and the poſſeflion of Flanders could not 
but greatly facilitate his making them, as he in- 
tended, ſmart for it. The deſigns this prince 
had formed on the United Provinces were not 
ſo ſecret, but that ſomething of them tranſpired4, 
"Thoſe leaſt concerned in the event of ſuch ma. 
chinations are often the perſons to ſee deepeſt 
into them. Frederic-William foreſaw that this 
peace which France had concluded with Spain, 
might prove fatal to the Dutch; and endeayoured 
to divert the ſtorm: with which they were 
threatened, Lewis XIV. far from entering into 
ſuch pacific ſentiments, omitted nothing to make 
the elector embark in the war which he intended 
to make on the United Provinces. He ſent for 
this purpoſe the prince of F urſtenberg to Ber 
lin; where this prince could not behold with- 
out amazement a ſovereign, who preferred the 
1 gratification 
* 1669, F 1670, 


1 


gratification of friendſhip and gratitude, to that 
of the moſt tempting intereſt and dazzling 
ambition. 


P. 113. 1, 17. THE elector was adviſed to 

truſt the deciſion of his affairs to a battle; the 
prince of Anhalt was of this opinion, and ſup- 
ported it with good reaſons : he inſiſted, that 
| Turenne, if he happened to be beat, would be 
obliged to repaſs the Rhine; and if he proved 
victorious, would not be able to purſue the van- 
quiſhed, as he muſt thereby leave the frontiers 
of France at too great a diſtance behind him, 
The elector was diſpoſed to follow this opinion. 
It happened to be a Sunday, and the miniſters, 
| no leſs afraid of the French, than jealous of the 
prince of Anhalt's reputation, made the preacher 
ſpin out his diſcourſe : the ſermon laſted near 
three hours, by which they got time enough to 
diſpoſe matters ſo that this project was laid aſide : 
the troops of the emperor refuſed to co-operate, 
and the elector thought himſelf too weak to 


| meaſure his ſtrength with the French without 
| the aſhſtance of his allies. 


12 | Tuts 
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( 2172 ) 
Turs prince, unable to conquer Turenne in be 
valour, did it this campaign in generoſity, | 


P. 115. I. 3. Lewis XIV. had humble | 
the Dutch, obliged their allies to abandon them, 


and pinned down to a ſtate of ination the two FOR 
houſes of Auſtria : but he loſt his conqueſts in wh 
Holland, before the triumphal arch, ordered to and 
be erected on that occaſion at St. Dennis 
gate, could be finiſhed, The French had oc. . 
cupied ſo many places, that it conſiderably Fo. 
weakened their armies: they had omitted making the 
themſelves maſters of Amſterdam, the ſoul of les 
that ſtate : the Dutch had opened their ſluices to nard 
ſave themſelves : Turenne found himſelf unable WW paſs 
to prevent the junction of the Prince of Orange with 
and Montecuculi: all theſe events put together WW ſeyin 

made the French loſe the advantages they had « hr 

| gained, and laid them under a neceſſity to eur 

cuate Holland. Lewis XIV. to recover his ſi- Ib 


periority in another quarter, ſeized Franche. 
Comte. Turenne * entered the Palatinate, 
where his troops committed the moſt enormou 


exceſſes, The elector Palatine, who had be. 
held 


* 1674, 


1 


held from his palace the burning of ſeveral vil- 
ages, complained of it to the diet. 


P. 116. J. 11. As Lewis XIV. attacked 
the empire, the reſolution which the elector 
took on this occaſion to aſſiſt it, did not claſh 
with the engagements ſubſiſting between him 
and France ſince the peace of Woſſen. 


P. 119. DELE this paragraph, The abbe 
Fouguet, &c. and inſert the following note at 
the bottom of the page : As cardinal de Riche- 

lieu was one day pointing out on a map, to Ber- 
| nard de Weimar, the place where he was to 
| paſs a river, the German genera] gave him, 
without further ceremony, a rap on the knuckles, 
. ſaying, ** My lord, your fingers are not a 
bridge.“ 


Ibid, J. 22. Tris may account for Montecu- 
| culli's having contrived that the plan of the cam- 
| paign of 1672 ſhould miſcarry ; and for Bour- 
nonville having been the occaſion of the misfor- 
| tune: which happened in Alſace. The council 
of Vienna, at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, 
C 'uffered itſelf to be ſo ſcared by the loſs of the 
Roby battles 


— by 
A — Rt 


„ 


battles of Senef, Sintzheim, and Holtzeim, 23 
to imagine that Germany would be loſt b) 
riſking a fourth battle. To theſe cauſes ve 
muſt add the miſunderſtanding between the ge. 
nerals of the emperor: and all of them con. 
ſpired to hinder Frederic-William from making 
the ſame figure at the head of the Imperialiſt ag 
at that of his own troops, 


WrilsT Turenne was fecuring the frontiers 
of France * by his great abilities, the council of 
Lewis XIV. were endeavouring to rid her of 
dangerous enemy; and in order to ſeparate Fre. 
deric-William from the Imperialifts, France 
found means to create a diverſion, which obliged 
him to return to his own dominions. 


P. 123. l. 8. Hap poſt-offices been efſta- 
bliſhed at that time, as they are at preſent, it 
would have been impoſſible to ſurprize the | 
Swedes in that manner ; but it is the happy ta- 
lent of great men to avail themſelves even of the 
moſt trivial circumſtances which tend to their a 


vantage, | 


P. 125. 


1673. 


E 


P. 125. I. 15. IT is not beneath the majeſty 
of hiſtory to record the fine action of one of the 
elector's equerries on this occaſion, The elector 
was mounted on a white horſe: Froben, his 
equerry, perceiving, that the Swedes fired more 
on this horſe, whoſe colour rendered him very 
diſtinguiſhable, than on any other, begged his 
maſter to change horſes with him, on pretence 
that the eleftor's was ſkittiſh. The eleQor com- 
plied, and this faithful ſervant had been ſcarce 
mounted a few moments, when he was killed ; 
and thus, by his death, ſaved the life of his 
| maſter, 


P. 126. l. 16. Fzw.captains can boaſt ſo fine 
a campaign as that of Fehrbellin. The eleQor 
forms a project equally grand and hazardous; 
and executes it with an aſtoniſhing rapidity : he 
ſurpriſes a detachment of the Swedes when 
Europe thought him ſtill in Franconia: he flies 

to the plains of Fehrbellin, where the enemy 
| was aſſembling: he retrieves a battle begun with 


more courage than prudence; and with an infe- 


| ior body of horſe, harraſſed by the fatigues of a 


bong march, he finds means to beat a nume- 


| 70us and formidable body of foot, which by its 
I 4 valour 
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valour bad reduced the empire and Poland. We 0 
may from this exploit, gueſs what he would fe 
have performed, could he have had his will in 


Alſace. To this expedition, equally ſigna- r 
lized by courage and ſucceſs, we may apply * 
the VENT, VIDI, vici, of Cefar : he was praiſed 0 
dy his enemies, and bleſſed by his ſubjects; and N 
his poſterity dates from this famous day, that ha 
degree of elevation to which the houſe of Bran- 0 
denburg has ſince attained. by 
De 
P. 130. l. 5. YET it appears very plain that vie 
this number was magnified; whether it be that of 
thoſe authors were of opinion, that a ſiege can- the 
not be famous but in proportion as it is attended wi 
with the loſs of men on the ſide of the beſiegen; 4 
or that they themſelves were miſled by falſe in- tit. 
telligence. The taking of the ſtrongeſt fortteſ. | 
ſes, ſuch as have the advantage of caſemates | 
and mines, does not coſt the beſieging army, EL 
though never ſo numerous, ſuch a multi Cr, 
tude of men, as this ſorry intrenchment muſt * 


have coſt the Brandenburghers, if we give ere. 
dit to thoſe hiſtorians, 


0 
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P. 130. 1. 22. WHILE the military exploits 
of this elector were attended with a continual 
feries of proſperity and triumphs, Lewis XIV. 
gave laws to Europe, and preſcribed the articles 
of peace. In virtue of this treaty, France re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of Franche Comte, which 


was annexed to it for ever; of part of the Spaniſh 


Netherlands; and of Friburg. After the peace 
had been ſigned at Nimeguen, the prince of 
Orange in vain attempted to render it void, 


by attacking the French to no purpoſe at St. 


Dennis, where the duke of Luxemburg was 


victorious, in ſpite of the artifice and inſincerity 
of his antagoniſt. In concluding this peace, 
the Dutch had only their own intereſt in view, 
without any regard to that of their allies: Fre- 
deric-William upbraided them with their ingra- 


titude, but the thing was paſt all remedy. 


P. 15 1. I. 13. IN the courſe of this century, 
three men engroſſed the attention of Europe; 
Cromwell, who uſurped the ſovereignty of Eng- 
land, and covered the parricide of his king with 
a great appearance of moderation, and a well- 
ſupported conduct; Lewis XIV. who made Eu- 

1 rope 


(178) 
rope tremble in his preſence, patroniſed every 


n 
kind of talent, and rendered his country. feſpeR- 7 
able throughout the univerſe; Frederic-Wil. 1 
liam, who with few or little means did mighty h 
things, was himſelf at once both miniſter and | i 
general, and made a country flouriſh, which he | H 
found buried in its own aſhes. None but heroic n. 
and virtuous characters can claim the title of E 
GREAT. Cromwell's greatneſs as a ſtateſman er 
was degraded by the crimes his ambition made pa 
him commit: it would be affronting the memory the 
of Lewis XIV. and Frederic-William to con- aft 
traſt their lives with that of a ſucceſsful tyrant. the 
| thr 
P. 164. I. 5. Tx elector made likewiſe the to 
ſollowing campaign *, and continued to ſupply WF ſpe 
the allies' with conſiderable ſuccours againſt 
| France. The prince of Orange did not com- F 
j mand this year the army of the allies in Flan- | mac 
N ders ; his ambition was engroſſed in another to 
; | quarter, as we ſhall preſently ſee, by objects | fche 
; which more nearly concerned him. and 
able 


- RicHaRD, the fon of Cromwell, who had 
more in him of the philoſopher than the ſtateſ- 
many 
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man, having renounced the power which his 
father left him, the Engliſh with one com- 
mon voice called: Charles II. to the throne of 
his anceſtors. Charles II. was ſucceeded, on his 
death, by James II. William, ſtadtholder of 
Holland, who had married James's eldeſt daughter 
named Mary, took advantage of the diſlike the 
Engliſh had taken to their king, whoſe chief 
crime was his being a catholic. A conſiderable 
party had been long forming in England againſt 
the king : this party broke out a ſhort time 
after the death of the great elector: it was 
then the prince of Orange undertook to de- 
throne his father-in-law; and reſolved to owe 
to his arms what his intrigues were not ſo 


ſpeedy as he could wiſh in procuring him. 

| 3 
: P. 172, I. ult. Thou Frederic III. had 
- WH made ready all the means neceſſary for procuring 


to his houſe the royal dignity, he knew his 
ſchemes might be fruſtrated by hurrying them; 
and that it would be better to wait for favour— 
able conjunctures. We ſhall preſently ſee 
how all the events he could wiſh for, com- 
bined to facilitate the execution of his deſigns, 
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P. 175. l. ult. Lewis XIV. had at frf 
agreed to a partition: treaty. with. the maritime 


powers: Charles II. provoked at this treaty, 2 
made a will, in which he appointed his nephew, 
the young electoral prince of Bavaria, heir to | 
all his dominions; but his hopes were fruf. | 
trated by the death of the prince of Bayaria, 0 
Upon this, a ſecond partition-treaty was made, f 
which took no more effect than the firſt : it waz y 
ever the fate of Europe to be involved in war. y 
. e t 
P. 178. J. 25. FRED ERIC III. now at peace, n 
took part in the grand alliance which waz d 
forming againſt Lewis XIV. of which king ir 
William was the foul, under pretence of ſupport- b 
ing the juſt elaim of the archduke of Auſtria: be of 
accepted of ſubſidies, to be better able to keep up Pt 
his prodigality and magnificence : he, beſides, h 
imagined that the ſuccours he afforded the allies 
would pave his way to the diadem- As an inſtance 
of thoſe ſurpriſing contradictions to which the ſu 
human mind is ſubject, this prince, ſo vain and th 
th 


haughty, was not aſhamed to receive alms from 
princes whom he confidered merely as bis 
equals, All the offers made him by France to 


detach him from the allies ſignified nothing: be 
Sts had 


6 


had taken his reſolution; and found himſetf 
equally engaged by ſubſidies, by his — 
and his hopes. 


P. 195.1. 19. Ar this period, the court of 1 
Frederic I. was full of intrigues; and the mind Fill 
of this prince floated between the cabals of his | 
| favourites, like a ſea diſturbed by different 1 
| winds: thofe neareſt to his perſon were men of | 
very mean parts. Their artifices were coarſe, and | 
their management of him aukward : they all || 


mutually hated, and were devoured by a ſecret Fl 
$ deſire to ſupplant, each other: if they agreed Fil 
F in any thing, it was only in being all equally wi 
- bent upon enriching themſelves at the expence 

e of their maſter. It was with difficulty the af 
p prince-royal concealed the uneaſineſs their be- ſt 
55 haviour gave him. | 1 


i 7 
1 
i 


Taz tokens of his ill will which eſcaped him, 
ſuggeſted to them the deſign of ſtrengthening 
their credit by a new ſupport : they perſuaded 
the king to marry a third wife, though he was 
now very infirm, living merely by art, and up- 
held, as it were, by the remains of a good con- 
fication, from breathing his laſt gaſp. Mar- 


ſhal 


12 


ſhal Biberſtein took upon him to manage the 
buſineſs: he repreſented to the king, that the 
prince- royal was not likely to have any children 
by his conſort, the daughter of George eledor 
of Hanover, though ſhe was actually preg- 


nant ; that it was neceſſary for the happineſs. 


of his ſubjets he ſhould feriouſly think of 
ſecuring ſucceſſors to his dominions; that 
he was ſtill full of vigour; and that in 
conſequence of this match, he might be ſure 
of tranſmitting to his poſterity that crown 
which it had coſt him ſo much trouble to acquire, 
The ſame arguments repeated again and again, 
by different perſons, made the unſuſpecting 
prince believe that he was the moſt vigorous 
man in all his dominions: his phyſicians con- 
firmed him in his inclination for a third marti- 
age, by aſſuring him that his conſtitution ſuf- 
fered by living ſingle. They choſe for him a 
princeſs of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, named So- 


phia-Louiſa, no way ſuitable to him in point 
of age, diſpoſition, or way of thinking. Ac- 


cordingly, the nuptial ceremony, performed 
with. Aſiatic pomp, was the only circum- 
ſtance of this union that he had any ſat isfaclion 
in: all the reſt proved unhappy. | 


P. 203. 


( 


P. 204. 1. 8. KAMrE's party, jealous of 


Wartemberg's favour, were overjoyed to be able 
to render the pretext of the public good ſubſer- 
vient to his ambitious views. A young courtier 


of Kampe's family, who uſed often to play at 


cheſs with the king, found means to throw out 
ſo many inſinuations againſt theſe miniſters, and 
buzz ſo often the ſame thing into his ears, that 
he ſent Wittgenſtein to the fortreſs of Spandaw, 
and baniſhed Wartemberg : the king could not 
part with the great chamberlain, whom he was 
exceedingly fond of, without melting into tears. 
Wartemberg retired into the Palatinate, with a 
penſion of twenty thouſand crowns, and died 
there ſoon after his diſgrace. 


P. 211. I. 3. His largeſſes ſeemed rather 
the effect of chance than a judicious choice: 
his ſervants wcre ſure to make their fortunes 
when they had ſuffered by the firſt ſallies of his 
paſſion : he gave a fief of forty thouſand crowns 
to a huntſman, who had the good fortune to 
procure him a ſhoot at a full-headed ſtag. The 
whimſicalneſs of his expences ſtrikes moſt, when 
the ſum total of them is compared with that of 
his revenues; and the whole of his life thrown 


into 
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into one picture: we are then ſurpriſed to {ee 
the limbs of a gigantic body joined to ſhriyel. 
led members haſtening to diſſolution. This 
prince was for mortgaging his territories in the * 
principality of Halberſtadt to the Dutch, in ot. 

der to buy the famous Pitt diamond, which 
Lewis XV. purchaſed during the regency ; and 
made nothing of ſelling twenty thouſand men 
to the allies, to have the name of, maintaining 
thirty. | | 
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HARLES-STEPHEN JORDAN was born in 

Berlin, the 27th of Auguſt 1700, of a 
good tradeſman's family, originally from 
Dauphiné. His father, who had quitted his 
country on the ſcore of religion, preſerved 
that ardent zeal which, entirely taken up with 
the thoughts of obeying the decrees of heaven, 
does not always leave men at liberty to form a 
| Juſt and impartial judgment of the affairs of this 
life, He had deſtined the three eldeſt of his 
ſors to trade; and dedicated the youngeſt to 


the church, without conſulting his inclination 
or his talents, 


YOUNG 


(-- 380} 


Youxs Jordan's paſſion was for ſtudy and 
learning: he eagerly devoured all the books 
he could lay his hands upon, agreeably 
to that inſuperable bent given him by na. 
ture, which ſtamps every mind with ſome par. 


ticular impreſſion. This was what deceived 


his father; who, good man, took it for granted, 


that a man of letters muſt be a miniſter, or a di. 


vine. In this perſuaſion, he ſent his ſon to 


ſtudy at Magdeburg, under the eye of an uncle, 


one of the paſtors of that place. In 1719, 
young Jordan removed to Geneva, where he 
ſtudied under the ableſt profeſſors in philoſophy, 


eloquence, and divinity. When he had mate 


himſelf maſter of all the treaſures of Geneya, if 
I may uſe the expreſſion, he flew to Lauſanne, in 
order to draw freſh ſupplies from new ſources, 


AT bis return to Berlin in 1721, he was 
taken notice of by M. de la Croze; who wa 
Lind enough to inſtruct him in letters and lan- 
guages. He then returned to his theologica| 
ſtudies, through deference to his father; and 
aſter going through the degrees neceſſary to 
reach the miniſterial character, was invelted with 


it in the year 1725, and ſet over the little pariſh 
| 1 


1 
of Potzlow, a village belonging to one of the 
Marches. 


M. Joxpax's youth, the ſprightlineſs of his 
genius, and his paſſion for a kind of ſtudy the 
very reverſe of divinity, made him ſoon feel the 
greatneſs of the ſacriſice he had made to his fa- 
ther's judgment, To conſole him for it, he 
was removed from his village to Prentzlow in 
1727. This Prentzlow was ftill much too nar- 
row a ſphere for M. Jordan, who might well be 
compared to a Spaniſh courſer dragging a plow. 
Such were his application and memory, that he 
ſoon found himſelf at the end of his library, 


Ir was as impoſſible, as it would have been 
improper, for a man of his age to confine him 
ſelf to the converſation of the dead; he had a 
right to enjoy the ſociety of the living. This 
conſideration made him marry one in whom he 
met with theſe rare accompliſhments, beauty, 
wit, and virtue: ſuch was Lauſanne Per- 
rault, by whom he had two daughters in the 


fve years their marriage laſted, 


TR 


reſtore peace and tranquility of mind to thoſe, 


00) 


Tux fame ſpirit which gives men a tate 
for letters, naturally prompts them to fill 
exactly all the duties of their ſtation. The 
founder a man's judgment, the clearer his 
ideas, and the ſtronger his reaſonings, the 
more he finds bimſelf diſpoſed to live up to 
His vocation, whatever it be. It was ſo with 
M. Jordan : did any miſunderſtanding happen 
in his flock, he loſt no time in preaching the 
words of peace, and reſtoring harmony. Were 
any afflicted, M. Jordan was the man to com- 
fort them; he quitted his books, his wife, 
every thing, in fine, which he held deareſt, to 


whom misfortunes above their ſtrength had rob- 
bed of it. Were any ſick or dying, even of 
that rank whom the meanneſs of their employ. 
ments renders moſt contemptible, M. Jordan 
was likewiſe the man who, with a heart full of 
compaſhon and tenderneſs, aſſiſted and com- 
forted in their laſt hours, thoſe who otherwiſe 
muſt have ſuffered without afliſtance, and died 
without comfort. f 


Sven kindneſs of temper, ſuch unalterable 


goodneſs of heart, ſuch unwearied charity, inz 
| word, 


iſe 


ed 


ble 
na 


xd, 
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word, ſo many good qualities procured M. Jor- 
dan the lov@ and reſpect of all the French, whom 
the revocation of the edit of Nantes had 
brought to Prentzlow. As he ſympathized with 
them in their affliction and diſtreſs, they equally 
ſympathized with him in his grief for the loſs of 
his wife, who died in the month_ of March of 
the year 1732. The vivacity of M. Jordan's 


temper, and that impetuoſity with which the 
paſſions at on the minds of youth, hindered 


him from bearing ſo great a misfortune with 
due conſtancy. A true picture of human frailty, 
which though it lets us triumph by our argu- 


ments over others, diſarms us when we are to 
conquer ourſelves: He ſuffered his regret to prey 
upon him to ſuch a degree as to irhpair his 
health, and bring on a ſpitting of blood, which 


had like to have brought him to the {ſame grave 


with his wife. His diſorder changed to a ſettled 


melancholy, and he thence took cccaſion to give 


vp his cure; and remove to Berlin, there to en- 
joy the ſweets of ſtudy and retirement. | 


WHEN afflition ſprings from tenderneſs, it 


is ſo much the more obſtinate, as we are apt to 
Attribute it to virtuous motives. Whatever 


ſerves 
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5 ſtancy and fidelity an opportunity of burying in 


-(. 490 } 
ſerves to recal the memory of our lols, again 
tears open the wounds it has made, gives con- 


them the dagger of melancholy, which time and 
other avocations alone can extract, 


Tus conſiderations, joined to the ſollicitz 
tions of M. Jordan's relations, made him re- 
ſolve on a tour to France, England, and Holland, 
In this excurſion he did not ſuffer his philoſo- 
phy to be debauched by the vulgar ſcenes of life 
but made learning the only object of his attention, 
He was not ſatisfied with viſiting courts, con. 
templating public buildings, and ſeeing the cere- 
monies and practices of theſe countries different 
from ours; the only fruits which the levity and 
inconſiderateneſs of moſt young men ſuffer them 
to reap from ſuch journies. In fact, what ad- 
vantage can we derive from the local inſpection 
of thoſe works, which are the children of 
opulence, and often of prodigality? His chief 
ftudy was to know thoſe great men, 
whoſe cultivated minds, elevated genius, and ex- 
tenſive learning, are the ornament of their 
country, and an honour to the age in which 
they live, I ſhall not mention to you the 

| $ Graveſandes, 


( 191 ) 
„Graveſandes, the Muſchenbroeks, the Voltaires, 
the Fontenelles, the Dubos, the Clarkes, the 
| Popes, the De Moivres, and ſo many others, 
whoſe names would require too much time to 
particularize. Such were the famous men 
| whom M. Jordan made it his buſineſs to 
| ſee, and with whom he was worthy of being ac- | 
| quainted. It was thus the Romans formerly vi- 
| ited Greece, and particularly Athens, in order 
| to form their judgment and tafte, in places at that 
time the ſeat of the polite arts, and the aſylum 
of men of fine parts. It was not enough for him 
| to gratify his curieſity, he would obey his affecti- 
ons: he compoſed a relation of his voyage, in 
which he does juſtice to the genius and other re- 
ſpectable qualities of thoſe ſingular men, for 
whom he ever retained the higheſt eſteem. How 
hard it is for our ſelf-love to honour the merit of 
others with a pure and diſintereſted homage, free 
from all tincture of envy ! The good qualities 
of our equals, of thoſe eſpecially engaged in the 
ſame purſuit with ourſelves, ſeem to eclipſe 
our own: and how rare it is to ſee men com- 
bine modeſty and impartiality with great wit 
and learning ! Yet ſuch was the uncommon 
character of M. Jordan, a character which he 
retained 


1 


retained his whole life, and without which he 1 
could never have left that great number of th 
friends, who honoured his funeral with the e 


ſincereſt regret. 


O his return to Berlin, he again ſhut him. | 82 
ſelf up in his ſtudy, excited by that noble emu- 
lation with which well-formed minds aſpire x 


perfection: he read every thing, and forgot Wi hic 
nothing of all he read, M, 
| the 

His memory Was ſo comprehenſive as to 16 for 
ſemble a compleat repoſitory of all books, vs Wi ſue] 
riations, editions, and the moſt curious aner. of t 
dotes of that kind. by tl 
| of tl 

M. JoxDaNn's wit, his merit, but above 1 unde 

the e of his character, were too conſpi- i who 
cuous to let him remain any longer buried i vidu: 
their 


his ſtudy. The prince-royal, now king, to 
hirn into his ſervice in the month of Septen. 
ber 1736. The remainder of his life he ſpenta 
Reinſberg, divided between ſtudy and focict 
univerſally beloved and efteemed ; and uni 
the politeneſs acquired by human converk, 


to the profoundeſt learning, he gave dh. 
 ſelendd 
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ſciences a juvenile countenance, and produced 
them at court in the moſt gay and gallant 
colours. 


Ox the death of Frederic-William, the king 
gave him a ſtation, in which he might make 
his virtues as well as his great abilities ſubſer- 
vient to the good of his country, He appointed 


M. Jordan dedicated all his talents to the uſe of 
the ſtate, It is to him that Berlin is indebted 


| ſuch fine order in it, The ſtreets were cleared 


by their apparent wretchedneſs abuſe the charity 


yi who heretofore ſubſiſted at the expence of indi- 
4 in viduals, are now made to live by the labour of 
oct WY their own hands, and contribute by their in- 


divided into wards, and a proper perſon ap- 
pointed in each, to ſee the laws of the police 


and diſcreetly provided with able profeſſors; all 


| him of the privy-council. In this employment, 


for thoſe new regulations which have eſtabliſhed 
| of that baſe and abjeQ generation of idlers, who 


| of their fellow-ſubjects, A workhouſe grew up 
under his inſpection, in which a thouſand ſouls, 


duſtry to the good of the ſtate, The town was 


duly obeyed. The academies were judicioufly 
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theſe new eſtabliſhments, and the preſent floy. 


riſhing ſtate of our public ſchools, are owing to : 
the activity of M. Jordan. In 1744, when this : 
Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles-lettres 
was reſtored, he was elected vice-preſident of it, 10 
LET it not be ſaid, that men, by cultivating s 
the arts and ſciences, are ſpoiled for the world, ks 
Well. formed minds ſucceed equally in every of 
thing they think proper to apply themſelves to, ma 


The ſciences, ſo far from debaſing, beſtow, in tn 
every ſtation and employment, a new luſtre on 
thoſe who cultivate them. The great men of 
antiquity were formed, if I may uſe the expreſ- 
ſion, in the ſchool of letters to the dignities of 


the ſtate; for whatever contributes to enlighten 7 
our underſtanding, to improve our judgment, and bie 
extend the ſphere of our knowledge, moſt al. ven. 
ſuredly ſerves to fit us for every kind of employ- WE 


ment. Men, under ſuch diſcipline, may be 
compared to plants cultivated with care, whoſe 
fruits and flowers are of a more refined beauty 
and exquiſite taſte than thoſe of the trees, which 
left to themſelves in unfrequented foreſts, ſhot 
up irregularly, and whofe branches wildly in. 

x ter Woven 


195 ) 


terwoven do not ſo much as yield an agreeable 
pro ſpect. 


Wukx, on the death of the emperor 
Charles VI. the king entered Sileſia at the head 
of his armies, to recover a part of his patrimony, 
which the proſperity of the houſe of Auſtria 
had withheld from his anceſtors, in ſpite 
of the cleareſt title, M. Jordan followed his 


| majeſty in the campaign of 1741; reconciling 
wat (weetneſs which is acquired by frequenting, 
n WW the muſes with the tumult of arms, and the diſ- 
f WW fipation to which an army in perpetual hurry 


and motion is unavoidably ſubject, 


Bur neither all theſe diftraftions, nor 
| his frequent attendance at court, could pre- 
| vent his going on with the ſeveral works 
which he has left us; namely, a Latin diſ- 
| ſcrtation on the life and writings of Jordanus 
| Prunus; a collection of literary, philoſophical, 
and hiſtorical pieces; a hiſtory of the life and 
| writings of M. la Croze; not to mention ſome 
| manuſcripts, which an exceſs of modeſty kept 
| him from printing. It was a ſaying with him, 
K 2 that 
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that we ſhou!d be able to give light to thoſe 
darkſome regions which envious'nature appears 
ſtudiouſly to conceal from the eyes of mankind; 
to inform the univerſe of facts equally new and 
intereſting z or elſe know how to beſtow fertility 
on barren ſubjects, and impart the colours and 
features of a Venus of Medicis on lifeleſs ſke. 
letons, to be entitled to employ the preſs, and 
claim the attention of mankind. His delicacy 
never permitted him to cenſure any but his own 
works ; he even ſeemed to regret having let 


the firſt productions of his pen eſcape him, ſou 
when young in life. In defiance of his ſelf- 8 
is 


love, he was perpetually correcting his new 
works, thinking it impoſſible to take too much g= 


pains to convince the public of his deference cou 
and reſpect. ſect 
lovi; 
NoTHING but a longer life was wanting to kno! 
compleat M. Jordan's happineſs. The ſciences, Whic 


his country, and his maſter, loſt him by along 
and painful illneſs, which carried him off the 
24th of May 1745, at the age of forty-four 
and ſome months, without ever loſing patience 
under ſufferings, whoſe weight is encreaſed 
by 


——— ͤ 1 7 —˙— we III ny Oe PO IRE 


1 
dy their duration, and which often outgrow 
the ſtrength of the firmeſt minds, even of 
thoſe whoſe conſtancy has braved the moſt evj- 
dent dangers. 5 


NATURE had beſtowed on M. Jordan a 
lively and penetrating genius, but, at the ſame 
time, capable of application : his memory was 
vaſt, and might be conſidered as a repoſitory 
of the moſt exquiſite productions of the good 
writers of every age. His judgment was 
ſound, and bis imagination, though ſprightly, 
ever amenable to reaſon. Unbewildered in 
his ſallies ; unforbidding in his morality : 
guarded in his opinions; frank in ns Gl. 
courſe; preferring the academic to every other 
| ſet; eager to learn, and modeſt to decide; 
loving merit, and taking pleaſure in making it 
known; polite and obliging ; fond of truth, 
which he never concealed ; humane, gene- 
tous, condeſcending ; a good ſubject; true to 
his friends, his maſter, and his country : ſuch 1 
was Jordan; and, accordingly, the day of | 
| his death proved a day of mourning for all wor- 
tiy men: neither envy nor malice dared to 
X 3 ſpeak 
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ſpeak ill of him: the king, and all thoſe who 
knew him, honoured his funerals with the fin. 
cereſt grief. f 


SUCH is the reward of true merit; eſteem, 

whilſt the owner lives, and the honour of 

being held out as an example, after hu 
death. 
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EoRGE-CoNnRAD, baron of Goltze, major- 

general of the king's armies, commandant 
of the gendarmes, commiſſary-general of war, 
intendant of Cottbus, Peitz, and Aſcherſleben, 
knight of the order of St. John, lord of Kutlau, 
Neucrantz, Meélentin, Henriſdorff, Pepau, Blu- 
menwerder, Lariſch, and Langenhoff, was born at 
Parſan, in Pomerania, in the year 1704. His father 
was Henning-Bernard, baron of Goltze, captain 
of horſe in the ſervice of Poland, and his mother 
Mary-Catharine of Heidbrecht. After going 
through the uſual claſſes in the Jeſuits college 
at Thorn, he removed to the univerſity of Hall, 
where he tiniſhed his ſtudies, and compleated 


K 4 his 
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his acquaintance with thoſe branches of learn. 


ing neceſſary for a young man, whom his friend 


intend for an active life. 


IN 1725, his uncle, the count de Manteuffel, 
miniſter of ſtate to the king of Poland, made 
him engage in the ſervice of the ſame prince, 


In 1727, he was ſent to France, in quality of 


counſellor of embafly, with the count de Hoim; 


and then called back to Saxony, where he waz 


appointed actual counſellor of legation, and lord 
chamberlain. 


Tux ſtorms of a court full of cabals and in. 
trigues overturned his protector, and ſhook bis 
infant fortune. M. de Goltze was ſoon dil. 
guſted by the thorns of the walk in which he had 
engaged; he could ſee nothing before him but 
remarkable precipices and rapid falls from the 
ſummit of court favour to diſgrace and ob- 
livion. He, therefore, bid adieu to ſtate af- 
fairs; and quitting the ſervice of Saxony, cole 
a profeflion, in which it is enough to be a man 
of honour to make one's way. 


( 201 ) 
Taz reputation of the Pruſſian troops, joined 
to the love of his country, were his motives for 


preferring this to every other ſervice. In 1730, 
he got a company of dragoons in the regiment 


of Bareuth. At this period it was no eaſy 
matter to be accepted from any other ſervice- 


into that of Pruſſia; undiſputed merit was ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe. M. de Goltze's 
behaviour amply juſtified the good opi- 
nion that had been conceived: of him: bleſſed: 
with a happy genius, and every other fine ac- 
compliſkment, to be any thing, and excel in 
every thing, he needed only to wiſh it. He 
had ſcarce received his commiſſion, when he 
ſurpaſſed all the officers of his regiment in ex- 
actneſs and vigilance; and by his application 
attained ſo thorough a knowledge in his profeſ- 
fon, as to ſhew at his ſetting out what he would 
one day arrive at. It was thus Ulyſſes diſ- 


covered Achilles by putting arms into Hig. 
hands.. 


M. ne Goyrzr's genius could' not eſcape 
the late king, who was ſo good a judge of men 


| He ſent him to Warſaw in 1733, when the 
death of Auguſtus, king of Poland; opened a. 
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vaſt field to intrigue, party, and diſpute; + the 
republic being toſſed by the intereſt the ſeveral 
powers of Europe took 1 in the election of a new 
king. : 


M. ps GorTzs was not only well ac. 
quainted with the views of all the great families 
of Poland, but was likewiſe poſleſſed.of a great 
readineſs of perception, and the happy talent of 
eaſily diſtinguiſhing truth from its appearances, 
The accounts he ſent the king, proved fo many 
prophecies of what afterwards happened; he 
read the future in the preſent; and executed 
his commiſſion with ſo much dexterity, as con- 
fiderably to encreaſe the late king's high eſteem 
for him, 


OF this the king could not give him more 
agreeable marks, than by affording him oppor- 
tunities to diſtinguiſh himſelf. He pitched upon 
him to make the campaign on the Rhine in 
1724, with the ten thouſand Pruſſians ſent to 
the emperor's aſſiſtance. The barrenneſs of 
this campaign proved a mighty diſappointment 
to his youthful ardour. But ſuperior under- 


ſtandings turn every thing to uſe. M. de 


Goltze 
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Goltze applied himſelf to the ſtudy of military 
ſubſiſtence, and in a ſhort time outſtript his 
maſters in it. 


Tas year following, the king appointed him 


lieutenant-colonel in the regiment of Coſel; 


but the peace, which immediately followed, 
brought M. de Goltze back from the practice of 
war to the mere theory of it. He returned into 
Pruffia with his regiment, and took to his for- 
mer ſtudy, that of the belles lettres; a ſtudy ſe 
uſeful to military men, that the greateſt cap- 
tains have conſecrated their leiſure hours 
to it. 


Ix 1740, on the death of Frederic-William, 
the king thought proper to have M. de Goltze 
about his perſon. The war of Sileſia, which 
immediately ſucceeded, gave military men the 
fineſt opportunities to diſtinguiſh themſelves. 
M. de Goltze drew up the capitulation of 
Breſlaw ; and was diſpatched to prince Leopold 
of Anhalt, with orders to ſtorm the town of 
Glogau: he was even one of the ficſt to ſcale _ 
the ramparts; and, after bringing the news of 
it to the king, was ſent by him to haſten the 
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march of fourteen ſquadrons, which were to 


join the army, and which did not arrive till 


after the battle of Mollwitz. M. de Goltze 
made uſe of them to purſue the enemy in their 
flight. 


Tnxs x ſervices were rewarded with the lord. 
ſhip of Kutlau, the fief of which was become 
vacant, But M. de Goltze, ſenſible of the 
king's poodneſs, preferred the advantage of 
being uſeful to him, to that of being rewarded: 
laborious as he was, he could not miſs of oppor- 
tunities to gratify ſo noble a paſſion. 


Ir is in war, above all profeſſions, that aQi- 
vity and vigilance ſhing to greateſt advantage, It 
is there that favour yields to merit, and pre- 
tence is eclipſed by talents ; the nature of the 
buſineſs requiring the ſoundeſt and moſt impar- 
tial judgment in the choice of perſons to tranſa& 
it. For, how many ſprings muſt be at once 


kept a- going, to ſubſiſt and actuate the nume- | 


rous armies which it is now the cuſtom to 
bring into the field; armies which may be com- 
pared to nations emigrating in a body, and 

conquering 
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conquering as they travel ; but whoſe neceſſities, 


returning daily, are to be daily and regularly ſa- 
tisfied ; it being a much harder matter to de- 
fend them from hunger, than render them vic- 
torious over their enemies. The plans of the 
general depend, therefore, on the meaſures 
taken to feed his army ; and his greateſt pro- 
jects are no better than chimeras, without a 


proper attention to the article of purveyance.. 


The man entruſted with this office becomes, at 


the ſame time, the depoſitory of his ſecret, and 


thereby admitted to a ſhare in the ſublimeſt 


| military operations. 


BuT what abilities muſt not a man in this 
employment poſſeſs, to. comprehend theſe vaſt 


objects, to foreſee combined events and accidents, 


and take before-hand ſuch meaſures as ſhall 


leave fortune no opening ? What fertility and 


intenſeneſs of thought are not requiſite, to ſup- 
ply in all places and at all times, not only neceſ- 
ſaries, but ſuperfluities, to a multitude compoſed 
of reſtleſs, impatient, and- inſatiable men ? All 
theſe different talents, all theſe happy diſpoſi- 
tions, were to be found centered in the perſon 
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of M. Goltze. The king intruſted him with 
the purveyance of his army; and, what is ſtill 
more ſurpriſing, the king's choice was univer- 
ſally approved. ; 


M. DE Gol rz reſembled the Proteus of | 


fable. In this ſingle campaign, he ſerved in all 
| the different capacities of aid-de-camp, general, 
purveyor, and even negotiator. He was charged 
with an important and ſecret commiſſion, with 
which the public has not as yet been made tho. 
roughly acquainted ; but the public is not un- 
acquainted with his paſſing from one employ- 


ment to another, without ſhewing the leaſt ſign | 


of the ſcene of his labours being changed; for 
he behaved equally well in all. 


In 1742, he followed the king into Bohemia, 

and gave, at the battle of Czaſlau, ſuch proofs 
of capacity, as convinced the beſt judges that 
genius ſtood him in ſtead of experience. He 
was appointed colonel at the cloſe of the cam- 
paign, and honoured, at the ſame time, with 
the command of the gendarmes, 


TRI | 
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Tux peace of Breſlaw, to which this victory 
paved the way, brought him back to Berlin 
where, on the reſtoration of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, he was elected an honorary member 
of it. He often aſſiſted at our meetings, in 
which, ſuch was the extent and variety of his 
learning, none of the ſubjeAs handled in it 1 | 
peared new or ſtrange to him. 


In 1743, he was promoted to the rank of 
major- general, and the year following ſnatched 
from us by the duties of his ſtation, on account 
of the war, which then broke out again. M. de 
Goltze ſerved in all the expeditions of this cam- 


paign, and was of the greateſt ſervice in every 


one of them; his ſuperior underſtanding ena- 


bling him to find ſubſiſtence for the troops, 


even in thoſe places where famine might be ex- 
pected to put a ſtop to hoſtility. 


We are now, at length, arrived at the fineſt 
period of his life, I mean the campaign of 17455 
in which he had opportunities to diſplay his ca- 
pacity in all its extent. In the beginning of 
this year, the king communicated to him his 
plan of operations for the approaching campaign, 
4 which 
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which was to render the war offenſive on his 
tide by means of a battle, and purſue the enemy 


into their own territories, It was no ſmall ad. 
dition to the difficulty of M. de Goltze's taſk, 
that, not knowing on which fide the enemy 


would act, he found himſelf under a neceſſity 


of making diſpoſitions as well towards the fron- 


tiers of Moravia, as towards thoſe of Bo. 


hemia. 


Every one knows, that the enemy pene. 


trated into Sileſia by the way of Bohemia, and 


that this irruption gave occaſion to the battle of 
Friedberg, which happened on the 4th of June. 
M. de Goltze fought on the right, at the head 


of his cavalry, and did wonders during the bat- 
tle, and during the purſuit. He no ſooner quit- 


ted the bridle, than he took up his pen, to give 
orders for the diſpoſition of the convoys which 
were to follow the army. 


TAE Pruſſians drove the queen's troops be- 
yond Konigſgratz. The king croſſed the Elbe, 
and encamped at the village of Clum, four miles 
beyond that town: ſo that the Pruſſians now lay 


at noleſs than forty miles from their INAgAZINES, 
and 
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and parted from them by a chain of mountains 
in their rear; without any navigable river to 
compenſate ſuch diſtance ; and in the heart of a 
country by the flight of its inhabitants become a 
mere deſert, M. de Goltze conquered all thoſe 


difficulties; and though there was a neceflity _ 
for drawing the whole of the army's ſubſiſtence 
from Sileſia, nobody could perceive any unuſual 


hurry in the arrangement for that purpoſe, and. 
the troops wanted for nothing. 


To examine the prodigious number of de- 
tails into which M. de Goltze's employment 


obliged him to enter, one would be apt to think 


them too many for a ſingle head. But M. de 


Goltze poſſeſſed the happy talent, that talent 
for which Ceſar is ſo famous, of dictating to 


four ſecretaries t a time, without being wearied 
or bewildered by the number, weight, or per- 
plexity of the objects which required his attention. 


M. pz GorTze had been ſcarce appointed 
commiſſary-genera), and intendant of Cottbus 


and Peitz, when he gave his maſter the nobleſt 
proofs of gratitude a ſubje& can give a ſove- 
reign; that is, he rendered him new ſeryices ſtill 

more 
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more important than thoſe he had already per- 
formed. 


Some political and military conſiderations 


made the king march his army nearer to the | 


- frontiers of Sileſia, His army had been weak. 
ened by three large detachments ; one of which 
had joined the old prince of Anhalt in'the camp 


of Magdeburg ; the ſecond commanded by pe. | 
neral de Naſſau had retaken the fortreſs of Coſel; | 


and the third under general du Moulin guarded 
the paſſes in the mountains between the army and 
Sileſia, by which the former received its convoys, 
The Auſtrians thinking this a favourable opportu- 


nity to attack the king's army, came by night and 
took poſt on a mountain to the right of it, ſo a 


to add the advantage of ſituation to that of num- 
bers, which they already enjoyed, 


M. pt GolLrzE, who happened to be en- 
camped on the ſame fide, was the firſt to give 
the king notice of the enemy's arrival, Upon 


this the troops were ordered to arms, and made 


ready to attack them. Ten ſquadrons compoſing 


the firſt brigade, which was commanded by M. 
de Goltze, and two ſquadrons of the ſecond, 


with 
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with five battalions of grenadiers, were ſcarce 
formed when M. de Goltze had orders to charge. 


HE had before him fifty ſquadrons of the 
queen's troops, drawn out in three lines on the 
brow of a mountain : yet to attack, break, and 
diſperſe them, proved but a moment's work to 
him. The queen's cavalry, once diſperſed, and 
driven into the adjoining vallies, was not to be 
rallied again; ſo that the Pruſſian infantry 
found it an eaſy matter to carry the principal 
battery of the Auſtrians, - It was uſual to exact 
from M. de Goltze double the ſervice required 
from any other officer; and as if the gaining of 
a battle was too ſmall a day's work, he was de- 
tached with his brigade, now no longer wanted 
on the right, towards the left, where he fought 
again with equal ſucceſs. The king himſelf 
bore witneſs to this general, that he had the 
greateſt ſhare in the ſucceſſes of that remarkable 
day; when courage ſupplied the want of ſtrength, 


and the ſkill of the officers, of time to make the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions. 


Tax troops, after this, entered their quar- 
ters of cantonment in Sileſia ; but a new ſtorm 
ſoon 
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ſoonaroſe. Theenemies of Pruflia, whoſe frequent 
diſappointments in their attempts to ſwallow us 
up, had ſerved only to encreaſe their inveteracy, 
threatened Brandenburg with an irruption by 
way of Saxony. This ſcheme required new 
meaſures to defeat it. M. de Goltze applied 
Himſelf to the arrangement of the ſupplies of 
ſubſiſtence neceſſary on this occaſion, with all 
the zeal which could be expected in a good pa- 
triot; and outdid every Oy he had before 
done on ſimilar occaſions, 


Tux expedition into Luſatia was but one 
continual and uninterrupted march for eight 
days together ; during which the army was plen- 
tifully ſupplied with every thing. M. de Goltze 
then regulated the contributions with. humanity 
and diſintereſtedneſs ; and after the peace of 
Dreſden, returned to Berlin, where he exerted 
his talents in the exerciſe of civil virtues, which 
rendered him as uſeful to the ſtate, as he had 
hitherto been by his military abilities. 


Ir is to him we are indebted for the perfection 
of thoſe magazines, by which all the provinces 


belonging to the king of Pruſſia are ſecured 
from 
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fom famine, and the ſtill more fatal evils with 
which that ſcourge is uſually attended. It is to 
bis prudence that the royal hoſpital of Invalids 
owes the beſt of its economical regulations. It 
is his induſtry we are to thank for the new plan 
of caiſſons, Ovens, and war. office boats. 


M. ps Gol. rzR never loſt ſight of the public 
good: he drew up inſtructions for the improve- 
ment of works, the draining of marſhes, the 
forming of new villages, the proportioning off 
taxes, and the reformation of various abuſes, on 
the obſervations made by him in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces he had occaſion to viſit; and many of 
them, by being carried into execution, have 
ſince proved of real ſervice. 


Tow AR ps the end of the year 1746, he was 
attacked by a kind of aſthma; which his phyſi- 
clans, ſuperficial in their prognoſtications, made 
light of, according to cuſtom, In the begin- 
ning of 1747, his diſorder encreaſed upon him, 
and was followed by a pretty violent ſpitting of 


on blood; which pointed out but too late the dan- 
es Der of his condition. The king had admitted 
ed 


bim into the moſt intimate familiarity: he loved 
6 his 
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his converſation, always full of matter, and per- 
petually varied by things, ſome agreeable, and 
others uſeful, which he changed with all the dau 
eaſe that might be expected from a gay and of: 
good- natured diſpoſition, improved by a long 
acquaintance with the world. His majeſty viſited 
him often, eſpecially during the laſt days of hi, 
life; during whicb, he retained the moſt admi. 
rable firmneſs and preſence of mind; dictating 
his laſt will without any apparent concern, com. 
ſorting his relations, and preparing himſelf for 
death as became a philoſopher, who de ſpiſed the 
prejudices of the vulgar, and whoſe life, free 
from crime and full of virtue, left no room to 

' repentance of any kind. 


SATURDAY, the 4th of Auguſt, finding hin- 
ſelf in the morning worſe than uſual, and ſenſi- 


ble that his diſſolution was approaching, he had bark: 
the preſence of mind to order his valet de cham- forbic 
bre to lock his wife's apartment, who then hap- the v. 
pened to be with child. In the mean time, he Wil "rt 
was ſeized with a ſpitting of blood more violent by 


than any he had hitherto Experienced, and 
carried off by it, 


Hl 
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pitz, by whom he had three ſons and three 
| daughters, whom he left very young ; exclufive 
of a poſthumous ſon, of whom his wiſe was 


ind a uſeful man: his underſtanding was juſt 
and penetrating, his memory vaſt, and his 
learning as extenſive as can be expected in a 
man of family. Paſſionately fond of labour, he 
hated idleneſs : his heart was noble and virtu- 
ous; and his diſpoſition ſo generous, that he 
relieved a great many poor officers in their di- 
ſtreſs. In a word, he was an honeſt man; a 
commendation too little valued in our days, tho? 
containing more than all the reſt put together. 
He was poſſeſſed of all that ſimplicity of man- 
ners for which ſo many great men have been re- 
F markable. He carried his modeſty ſo far, as to 
forbid his being buried with that pomp, by which 
the vanity of the living thinks ſtill to triumph 
over che attacks of death, The king, to honour 
the memory of a man who had rendered the 
tate ſuch important ſervices, and the loſs of 
whom he was ſo ſenſible of, ordered that all the 
officers of the gendarmes ſhould pay an unuſual 


compliment 


* 
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He married Charlotte-Wilhelmina de Greb-. 


brought to-bed ſoon after his death. M. de 
Goltze had all the qualities of an amiable 


„ 


compliment to his memory, by putting them. 
ſelves in mourning for him. 


Ir may be ſaid of him with great truth, that 
he was one of thoſe geniuſes, three or four of 
whom are ſufficient to render any reign illuſtti- 
ous. He lived long, becauſe his whole life Was 
ſpent in meditation and action. Death pre. 
vented his doing greater things. We may ap- 
ply to him that celebrated ſtanza of Rouſſeau: 


Let us not meaſure by the length of days, 
« Heroic lives deſerying deathleſs praiſe,” 


* 
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PRINCE HENRY, 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA's NEPHEW, 


Compoſed by his MA] EST, and ed by his 
Orders at an extraordinary Aſſembly of the 
ACADEMY of SCIENCEs at BERLIN. 


GENTLEMEN, 


F a man of ſenſe may be ever allowed to in. 

1 dulge ſorrow, it is, doubtleſs, when he ſhares 
with his country, and a numerous people, the 
grief for an irreparable loſs. The aim of philoſo- 
phy is ſo far from being to ſtifle nature in us, that 
it is atis fied to regulate and moderate the ſallies 
| n of 
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of paſſion: whilſt it fortifies the heart of the 
wiſe man with ſufficient reſolution to bear mil. 


fortunes with magnanimity, it would cenſure him, | 


were he to behold the loſſes and diſaſters of his 
countrymen with a ſtupid inſenſibility. Can 1 
then remain unconcerned at the unfortunateevent 
which diſturbs the tranquillity of your days; 
at beholding the melancholy fight which has 
juſt ſtruck your eyes; at ſeeing the triumph of 
death raiſed on the trophies of our ſpoils, 
and proud of having ſacrificed to its rape 
the moſt illuſtrious heads amongſt us ? No, 
gentlemen, it would be criminal in me to be 
filent : I ſhould be allowed to add my voice to 
that of ſo many virtuous citizens, who Jament 
the fate of a young prince whom the gods have 
only juſt ſhewn to the earth. Wherever | 
turn my eyes, I ſee dejeQed countenances, 
downcaſt looks, the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of 
grief, and floods of tears which flow from every 
eye; I hear nothing but ſorrow ex preſſed by 
uninterrupted ſobs. This reminds me of the 
diſconſolate royal family, in vain regretting, and 
again wiſhing for the amiable prince which 
it has loſt for ever. It was not his noble birth, 


by which prince Henry approached the throne 
ſo 
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fo nearly, that cauſed this univerſal grief : 


grandeur, reputation, and power, inſpire only 


fear, a forced ſubmiſſion, and reſpeCt, as vain as 


the idol that receives them : ſhould the idol but 


fall, all the admiration is at an end, and malice 
defaces it entirely, No, gentlemen, it was not 
the work of fortune that was eſteemed in prince 
Henty, but the work of nature, the qualities of 
the mind, and his own perſonal merit. If he 
had had only a vulgar ſou], perhaps the public 
would have put on. an outward appearance 
of grief for him for decency's ſake, which would. 


have been belied by their indifference ;z ela- 


borate elogiums might have been compoſed, and 
heard with diſguſt, frivolous demonſtrations of 
grief; which would not have impoſed upon the 
moſt unthinking ; and his name would have been 
conſigned to everlaſting oblivion. 


Tunis, alas! is far from being our caſe at pre- 
ſent; had he been only a ſimple individual, 
prince Henry would have won the hearts of all 
that approached him. Who, in fact, could reſiſt 
his affable air, his eaſineſs of acceſs, that mild- 
neſs of character which never quitted him, that 
tender and. compaſſionate heart, that ſublime 
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and elevated genius, that maturity of judgment [cc 
in the age of wildnefs and extravagance, that thy 
love of the ſciences and virtue in the heat and 
gaiety of youth, when moſt men are aQuated 
only by an inſtinct of ' pleaſure and folly; in a - 
word, that admirable aſſemblage of talents and 8 
virtues which is ſo ſeldom to be met with in private 5 
perſons, ſtill ſeldomer amongſt perſons of noble * 
dirth, becauſe their number is leſs conſiderable? 7 
| fra 
Can there be in this aſſembly, any ſoul ma. tue 
lignant enough, ſatitical enough, cenſorious . wh 
enough, cruel enough, to preſume to turn into to 
_ ridicule the reſpectable ſubject of our forrow, hoj 
and to cenſure us for compoling the panegyric fey 
of a youth who has been ſo ſoon ſnatched from of 
the world, and left no traces of his exiſt. we 
ence? No, gentlemen, I have too high an idea cor 
of the national character of the people of this 
country to ſuſpect that there are men to be found I 
in it favage through inſenſibility, and inhu- WF fire 
man through a ſpirit of contradiction : men tert 
may be ignorant of our loſs, but they cannot fen. 
know it without being moved with compal- ind 
ſion. Beſides, if we were to meet with ſuch is 0 


ſcorofu 
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Cornful cenſors, how eaſily might we anſwer 
them | 55 


Do they imagine that a whole people can be 


deceived, when at the death of a young prince 


they ſhew marks of the profoundeſt grief? Can 
they think he could acquire the favour of the 
public, and excite a ſort of enthuſiaſm, without 
merit? Can they believe that the human race, 
ſo little inclined to approve, would give its ſuf- 
frages eaſily, without being compelled toit by vir- 
tue? Let them then acknowledge, that this youth, 
who has left no traces of his exiſtence, deſerved 
to be regretted” by us, as well on account of the 
hopes he inſpired us with, as becauſe we had ſo 
few princes to loſe. Let us approve of the tears 
of the royal family, the ſorrow of loyal citizens 
well affected to the government, and the public 


. ns . . 
conſternation upon hearing of fo great a lo!s. 


WHAT is it, gentlemen, that conſtitutes the 
ſtrength of a kingdom ? Ts it a wide extent of 
territory, which requires a great number of de- 


| fencers? Is it wealth amaſſed by opulence and 
E induſtry, which owes all its value to the uſe that 
| 35 made of it? Is it a multitude of inhabitants, 
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who would deſtroy each other without proper 
governors? No, gentlemen, theſe objects are 
rude materials, which acquire value only in 
proportion as the ſkill and fagacity of men 
avail themſelves of them. The ſtrength of 
ſtates conſiſts in the number of great men 
born there at a time when they are wanted. 
Look into the annals of the world, and you 
will find, that the ſhining periods of empites ate 
thoſe in which ſublime geniuſes and virtuous 
ſouls, men endowed with eminent merit, haye 
made a figure by their generous efforts. to ſup- 
port the government. A confuſed notion, of 
this truth makes the public regret the death of 
men of an illuſtrious birth, becauſe they expected 
important ſervices from them. As the loſs of 
a tender plant, likely to produce others, and 
deſtroyed by a ſevere winter, is more regretted 
than that of an ancient tree, which has loſt 
its ſap, and whoſe branches are dried up.; in 
the ſame manner, gentlemen, the public is more 
ſenſible of the diſappointment of its hopes, when 
it had a proſpect of having them fulfilled, than 
of the loſs of thoſe, whoſe decline makes them 
deſpair of receiving any more, theſame ſervices as. 
thoſe which the performed in the prime of vigour 
and life, | FROM 
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From whom could we more reaſonably con- 


ceive hopes than from a prince, whoſe minyteſt 
actions diſcovered an excellent character, and 


ſnewed what he would be one day capable of 


Alas! we ſaw the ſeeds of talents and virtues 


increaſe and thrive in a field which promiſed 
rich harveſts, The moſt knowing perſons, 


thoſe who know the world beſt, and thoſe who 


having penetrated deepeſt into the heart of man, 
can conjecture from the temper and diſpoſition, the 
actions that may be expected from him; what did 
theynot find in the character of this young prince? 
A ſoul on which virtue was imprinted, a heart 
full of noble ſentiments, a mind eager for in- 
ſtruction, a ſublime genius, and a ſtrong and 
premature reaſon. Shall I cite examples of 
what reaſon enabled him to do in ſo tender an 


age? Recollect, gentlemen, thoſe troubleſome 


days, marked by ſo many calamities, in which 
all Europe, in a ſort of delirium, conſpired to 
ſubvert this monarchy ;. when we could reckon 


the number of our enemies, and where we had 


the higheſt difficulty to perceive our friends. 


About this time, the prince of Pruſſia quitted 
Magdeburg, the bulwarks of which ſerved as 


the laſt aſylum to the houſhold troops, when 
: Ls they 
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they accompanied the king in the campaign of 
1762. Prince Henry, who had an ardent deſire 
to enter the ſame career with the prince his bro- 
ther, was ſenſible that his youth made him un- 
able to bear the fatigues of war, and at the ſame _ 
time that the king, his uncle, would not expoſe to 
imminent danger the brighteſt hopes of the 
ſtate. Theſe reflections made him turn his 
mind entirely to ſtudy : he ſaid he would render 
every moment of his time uſeful, which he 
could not conſecrate to glory. His progreſs. 
was anſwerable tohis reſolutions: he did not pur- 
ſue his ſtudies like thoſe idle and vicious youths 
who, through fear of their maſters, perform a 
taſk which they deteſt, to give themſclves after- 
wards up to idleneſs or licentiouſneſs, and that 
depravation of manners, of which they mect 
with too many examples in the world. 


OvR prince, more enlightened, knew that he 
himſelf, like all other men, had received at birth 
only a capacity of being inſlructed ; that it was 
neceſſary for him to learn what he did not know; 
and he filled the precious magazine of his rne- 
mory with ſuch knowledge as he might have 
occaſion for in n the courſe of bis life. He was 

3 convinced, 
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precedeexperience, and that a well judged theory 
conducts to an eaſy practice. Would you know 
what an extenſive courſe of ſtudy he had em- 
braced ? He had read all ancient and modern 
biſſlory: above all, he took care to impreſs upon 
his memory the characters of great men, the 
principal and moſt ſtriking events, and what- 
ever has moſt. contributed to the rife or fall of 
empires; this important ſtudy he had by habit 
rendered familiar to himſelf, 


_ 


He ſtudied every branch of the military art, 
and conſulted upon it perſons of the greateſt 
experience. Would you have ſtill farther proof 
of his great deſire of knowledge? Know then, 


gentlemen, that after having gone through all 
the different ſyſtems of fortification, and not 


having made as great a progreſs in that ſtudy as 
he defired, he attended the leſſons of colonel Ri- 
caut for {ix months, without being adviſed to 


it by any body, and without the knowledge of 


his parents. Oh! young man, what an ex- 
ample is this for the idle youth of our age, who 
muſt be forced to learn? What might not be 
expecled from ſuch a promiſing diſpoſition ? Do 
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you require ſtill more ſtriking proofs of his 
genius? Let us boldly proclaim the truth : let 
us declare before this illuſtrious auditory, what 
| ſhould be known at leaft by a great part of 


thoſe that compoſe it. At eighteen years of 


age, the prince could explain the ſyſtems of 


Deſcartes, Leibnitz, Malbranche, and Locke: 


his memory had not only retained all thoſe ab- 


ſtract topics, but he had diſcuſſed them with 
judgment. He was ſurpriſed, in examining the 
reſearches of thoſe great men, to meet with 
fewer truths than ingenious hypotheſes ; and 


he at laſt began to think, with Ariſtotle, that 
doubt is the beginning of wiſdom. That accu- 


rate judgment which regulated all his inquiries, 
had confined his geometrical ſtudies to Eu- 
clid's elements; he ſaid that he left ſpeculative 
geometry to idle men, who had leiſure to culti- 
vate it for mere amuſement. Can it appear 
credible to poſterity, that this amiable prince, 


having ſcarce paſſed the threſhold of the ſanctu- 


ary of the ſciences, ſhould be ſuperior to ſo many 
men, who grown old in ſtudy, load their me- 


mory without ever informing their reaſon? A 


happy genius can eaſily learn any thing; he re- 
ſembles a Proteus, who without difficulty 


changes 
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changes his form, and always appears the object 
he repreſents. Our prince, who was born with- 
this happy genius, did not neglect the military 
art, amongſt his other purfuits : he feemed to be- 
born to ſucceed in all he undertook. His emu- 
lation was chiefly difcovered in thoſe annual 
excurſions in which he vifited the provinces, at- 
tending the king in his retinue; he knew all 
the army, and was known by it; nothing eſ- 
caped him, from the moſt minute details to the 
ſublimeſt parts of that dangerous art; his acti- 
vity embraced every thing: at the ſame time he 
was always of an even temper, mild in his beha- 
viour, of great addreſs in his bodily exerciſes, 
perſevering in his enterpriſes, indefatigable in his 
labours, and always ready to prefer what was 
moſt uſeful and honourable. 


So many great talents which nature had be- 
ſtowed upon prince Henry, would not, how-. 
ever, furniſh full matter for a panegyric, if 
the qualities of the mind, effential in all men, 
and eſpecially in the great, did not conſpire with. 
them, and crown all. 


A. MORE 
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A MoRE ample field now preſents itſelf to my 
view, and diſplays before me a rich harveſt of 
virtues. A child, at the age when the foul. 


ſcarce begins to be formed, furniſhes me with 


examples of various perfections. I ſhall ad- 
vance nothing, gentlemen, without ſupporting 
it by proofs; and however great my affeQion 
was for this prince, it cannot blind me ſo far as. 


to make me attempt to impoſe upon my au- 
ditors. But who will preſume to contradict me 
if I affirm, that prince Henry, who was natu- 
rally all fire, knew how to temper his vivacity 


by wiſdom. Thoſe that were honoured with 
his intimacy know, that a man might open his. 


whole ſoul to him, without there being any. 


danger of his betraying the ſecrets entruſted to 
him. His heart was his beſt as well as his no- 


bleſt part: mild to thoſe about him, compaſ- 
fionate for the diſtrefſed, tender to the unfor- 


tunate, humane to all mankind ;; he ſeemed to 
ſhare the grief of the afflicted, he dried the tears 
of the unhappy, he poured out his generoſity to 


the indigent : nothing was ſo precious to him 
that he did not readily beſtow it for the. relief 


of thoſe that were in want, I call you to wit 
| | „ neſs, 
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neſs, you unfortunate families which he aſſiſted 
to the utmoſt of his power; you baſhful poor, 
who always found in him a ſure friend; you un- 
happy ſufferers of all ſorts, who loſt in him a 
benefactor and father. Theſe virtuous diſpo- 
tions were ſo natural to him; and he had made fo 
litile effort to diſplay them, that it was eaſy to 
ſee they flowed from a pure and inexhauſtible 
ſource, Why did adverſe fate ſo ſoon dry it 
up! Can! forget the few days that he paſſed 
with his regiment ? Is there any amongſt you, 
his officers, or you, his valiant ſoldiers, proud 
to ſerve under him; is there any of you that 
will contradict me, if I ſay, that you knew him 
only. by his favours, and that this prince, young 
as he was, was at once a leader and a model to 
you ? 


You are ſenſible, gentlemen, that perfect 
diſintereſtedneſs is the ſource from which every 
virtue is derived: it is that which makes us pre- 
fer reputation to riches ; the love of equity and 
juſtice to the cravings of avarice; the intereſt of 
| the public and the fate to our own and that of | 
our family; the ſafety and preſeryation of our 
country to our own ſaſety, our wealth, our 
| health, 
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health, and even our lives; which, in a word; 
raiſes man above himſelf, and renders him almoſt 
a denizen of heaven. Theſe noble and gene- 
rous ſentiments might be diſcovered in all the 
actions of our prince. How ardently did he 


pray that the marriage of his brother, the prince 


of Pruſſia, might prove fruitful | and though he 


could not but be ſenſible that the ſterility of 
that union would bring him nearer to the throne, 


he diſcovered the moſt ſincere joy upon the de- 
livery of the princeſs his ſiſter-in-law, regret- 
ting only that ſhe had not been delivered of a 


prince.. I could cite many other ſuch examples, 
which would inſpire you with love, and tranſ- 


port your fouls with admiration ; permit me, 
however, gentlemen, to ſtop here, and not draw 
the veil which conceals from profane eyes the 


private affairs of the royal family. After all. 


you have heard of prince Henry, who would 
not be apprehenſive, that the great. diſpoſition. 


men have to ſelf-approbation, that complacency- 


with which they ſet off their moſt trivial ac- 


tions, would not have killed the heart of a young. 
man with a vanity which is always odious, 


whatever reaſon there may be for it. How did 
ſo many talents and ſo many virtues expoſe him 
6. | to 
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to break upon the rock of ſelf- love? Happily 
we had no reaſon to be under any apprehenſions 
upon his account; his good ſenſe ſaved him 
from the danger. I appeal to the court, 
to the city, the army, the provinces, and to 
yourſelves, gentlemen : you know that his vir- 
tuous ſoul was the only one that was diſſatisfied 
with itſelf. Not thinking the qualities he was. 
poſſeſſed of ſufficient, he had always a higher 
idea of thoſe he hoped to acquire; this was the 
principle that excited. his ardour to attain the 
knowledge which he wanted, that he might in 
every thing come as near perfection as it is. poſ- 
ſible for human frailty. But, though vanity 
appeared to him a ridiculous weakneſs, he 
was not inſenſible to the incentives of glory. 
What virtuous man ever deſpiſed it? It is the 
laſt paſſion of the wiſe man; even the moſt au- 
ſtere philoſophers never were able to root it out. 
Let us own it frankly, gentlemen, the deſire of 
eſtabliſhing a reputation is the moſt powerful mo- 
tive of the ſoul, the chief ſpring of humanaCtions; 
it is the ſource and eternal principle that excites 
men to virtue, and that produces the actions by 
which they immortaliſe their names. Prince 
Henry did not chuſe to owe his reputation to 
, the. 
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the baſe. condeſcenſion of the vulgar, con- 
temptible adorers of the idol of fortune, to- 


which they offer indenſe through meanneſs of 


ſpirit, whether it has any merit or no; he. 
deſired a glory inherent in his perſon, and that 
envy could not render doubtful; no borrowed 
reputation, but a real name, ſupported by an un- 
changeable character. 


WRA did we not expect from ſo many ad- 
mirable qualities accompanied with ſo much 
medeſty? With what pleaſure did we compoſe, 
| by: anticipation, the hiſtory of the life of this 
great prince? We ſaw him enter the world: 
the career of glory was opened before him: he 
appeared to ſet out in- order to run a race of 
glory: his florid youth filled us with hope: we 
enjoyed all his merit before the time: but, alas! 
we were ignorant that a decree of fate was to 
deprive us of him ſo ſoon. 


WIEETCAH that IJ am, ſhould I renew your 
grief. Should I again» open the ſpring of your 
tears? Is then my hand deſtined to plunge a dag- 
ger into your wounded hearts, which are ſtill 
bleeding? It would be a vain attempt, gentle- 

men,. 
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men, for me to endeavour to. conceal from you 
our common loſs ; alas! it is but too real F How 
weak is eloquence ! Can orators aſſuage ſo live- 
ly a grief? Rather mingle your tears with the 
torrent of thoſe ſhed by others. You know 
what happened ; prince Henry was ſuddenly at- 
tacked by a moſt dreadful diſorder, This prince, 
who was a ſtranger to fear, had no apprehen- 
ſions of the ſmall-pox, notwithſtanding the ra- 
vage it had made the year before, and the terror 
with which it fills almoſt every body. His hu- 
manity deſerves your admiration: as ſoon as the 
phyſicians had told him what diſorder he was at- 
tacked with, he forbid all his domeſtics who 
had not had the ſame diſorder, to approach his 
perſon, One of his valet de chambres, who was 
in this caſe, did not dare to attend him: he 
ſaid that he choſe to run the riſk alone, without 
expoſing others. to the ſame danger, One of the 
King's aid de camps, who had never had the 
ſmall-pox, offered to fit up with him; but the 
prince did not care to let him run the hazard : 
though afraid to expoſe'the lives of thaſe who 
attended him, he braved his own danger. This 
goodneſs of heart, this ſublimity of ſentiment, 
this generous way of thinking, this humanity, 
the 
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the greateſt of all virtues, characteriſed him to 
the day of his death; he ſuffered patiently, he 
beheld death with intrepidity, and met it like a 
bero. What a thunder-clap was this dreadful 
news for the royal family Alas! we all had 
fattering hopes, we did our utmoſt to impoſe 
upon ourſelves, we baniſhed from our minds the 
melancholy ideas, the impreſſion of which hurted 
the delicacy of our ſentiments. Men reduced by 
the narrow limits of their art to be only witneſſes 
of diſeaſes, amuſed us, and kept us in this de- 
ceitful ſecurity; when all on a ſudden a me- 
lancholy voice put an end to all our hopes, and 
plunged us in the deepeſt affliction. Do you 
remember, gentlemen, that unhappy day when 
fame, which divulges all things, ſuddenly 
pronounced, in every quarter, theſe melancholy 
words, Prince Henry is dead.” What con- 
ſternation did this cauſe! What ſincere, but 
unavailing regret! It was not a counterfeit 
grief, but the ſincere regret of the public ſen- 
ſible of the greatneſs of their loſs. Voung peo- 
ple ſaid, Why ſhould he die from whom we 
had conceived ſuch hopes? The old ſaid, He 
ſhould have lived, and we have died. All 
thought they had loſt in him a parent, a friend, 

= a model 
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2 model of conduct, a benefactor. Marcellus 
ſnatched from the world in early youth, was 
leſs regretted : the death of Germanicus did 
not make the Romans ſhed ſuch floods of tears; 
and the loſs of a young man became a public 
calamity. 


O FATAL proceffion ! Where you marched, 
the ſtreets were watered with tears; and you 
arrived at the tomb amidſt the groans, the ſobs, 
the cries of the people ; marks of deſpair were 
to be ſeen on every ſide, 


Suck, gentlemen, is the prerogative of virtue, 
when it ſhines in its genuine luftre ; however 
men may be addicted to vice, they are conſtrained 
by their own intereſt to love and do it juſtice. 
The ſincere ſuffrages of a whole nation; the 
univerſal teſtimony of public eſteem ; theſe 
praiſes of prince Henry after his death, which 
cannot be ſuſpeCted of flattery ; do they not re- 
ſemble thoſe general acclamations in which the 
voice of God ſeems to make itſelf manifeſt by 
the voice of a whole people ? Let us not then 
meaſure the life of mankind by length of days, 
but nn it by the uſe they have made of the 

| time 
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time of their exiſtence. Amiable prince, your 
wiſdom made you well aware of this truth 
your courſe was limited ; but your days were 
entirely filled up. You would not yourſelf re. 
gret the ſhortneſs of the time allotted you by 


nature, if you knew how much you were be. 


loved, how many hearts were ſincerely attached 
to you, and what confidence the public placed in 
your merit. What could a longer life procure you 
more! Alas! gentlemen, theſe melancholy re- 
flexions, far from moderating our grief, aggra- 
vate it, by recalling to our memory the advan- 
tages of which we were formerly poſſeſſed, and 
which we have ſo ſuddenly been deprived of: 
one fatal inſtant obliges us for ever to give up 
the hopes of ſeeing ſo many brilliant virtues 

again promote the intereſt of our country. Un- 
fortunate day, that deprived us of ſo delightful 
a hope ! eruel diſeaſe, that put an end to ſo illuſ- 
trious a life! relentleſs fate, which deprived 
the people of their darling ! why did you ſpare 
our lives after having deprived him of his? 
But what am I ſaying? Why does my grief 
thus hurry me away ? Gentlemen, Jet us ſup- 
preſs complaints as ſinful as they are unavailing 


let us reſpect the decrees of fate; let us remember 
that 
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that the condition of human nature ſubjeAs us to 
ſufferings, that cowards ſink under them, and 
that the brave ſupport them with reſolution. 
This amiable and beloved prince, if he could 
hear our ſorrows, and the plaintive accents of ſo 
many lamenting voices, would diſapprove of our 
impotent and unavailing grief: he would be in- 
clined to think, that if, during the ſhort time of 
his life, he could not ſerve us according to his 
virtuous intentions, we ought, at leaſt, to de- 
rive ſome inſtruction from his death. | 


You brilliant youth, who live only to ac- 
quire glory, and who devote yourſelves to-arms, 
approach this tomb; pay the laſt duty to this 
prince, who emulated you, and ſet you an ex- 
ample : contemplate all that remains of him, 
a ghaſtly corpſe, aſhes, bones, and duſt, the 
common fate of all thoſe who have been cut off 
by the ſcythe of death. But at the ſame time 
think of what hath ſurvived him, and, what will 
never periſh, the memory of his good qua- 
lities, the example ſet you by his life, and the 
Image of his virtues. I think I ſee his dead 
corpſe again animated, and he riſing from the 
ſepulchre in which his.cold remains were depo- 
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ſited, and addreſs you thus: * Let your lives 
be ever ſo long, their duration is limited; one 
day you will all quit your earthly frame: make 
a good uſe of your time : ſee with what rapidity 
my days are paſt! If you would have your me- 
mary ſurvive you, remember that nothing but 
illuſtrious actions and ſhining virtues | Can reſcue 
your names from oblivion.” 


And you valiant addin of the Fog whoſe 
incredible efforts ſupported it when attacked by 
all Europe: you miniſters, who in your different 


departments make it your buſineſs to promote 
the felicity of the ſtate, approach this tomb 
likewiſe. Let a youth, regretted on account of 
his talents and ſhining virtues, confirm you in 
the opinion which you have adopted, that nei- 
ther dignities, vain ornaments, nor birth, how- 
ever illuſtrious, can procure eſteem to thoſe who 
command nations; but that their merit, their 
veal, their labours, their attachment to their 
country, can alone make them acquire the ſuf- 
| frages of the public, of the wiſe, and of poſte- 
rity. After having conducted you to this tomb, 
can I avoid approaching it myſelf ? O prince, 
who knew how dear you were to me, how pre- 


cious 
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cious your perſon was to me; if the voice of 

the living may be heard by the dead, liſten to 
voice which was well known te you: ſuffer 
me to ere this frail monument, the only 
one I can erect, to your memory: do not 
corn the efforts of a ſoul that was attached to 
jou; who, ſaving what he can from the ruins of 
your wreck, endeavours to hang it up as a re- 
lick in the temple of Immortality, Why, alas! 
ſhould I be taught by you, that we ought to 
make a good uſe of the ſhort time we have to 
live? 1, that am every day taught by age and 
infrmities, that the concluding ſcene of my life 
vat hand, Your excellent character will never 
: be effaced from my memory; the idea of your 
r virtues will be ever preſent to my mind : you 
I will live for ever in my heart, | your name ſhall 


te mixed with all my diſcourſe, and I will re- 
tain your remembrance till I breathe my laſt, 
| ſee the end of my life approach, and the mo- 


nent in which, dear prince, the Greateſt of all 


Vor. II, M beings 


— 


0 
ſited, and addreſs you thus : © Let your lives 
be ever ſo long, their duration is limited; one 
day you will all quit your earthly frame: make 
a good uſe of your time : ſee with what rapidity 
my days are paſt! If you would have your me- 
mary ſurvive you, remember that nothing but 
illuſtrious actions and hining virtues can reſcue 
your names from obliv! ion.“ 


And you valiant defenders of the "Ty whoſe 
incredible efforts ſupported it when attacked by 


all Europe: you miniſters, who in your different 
departments make it your buſineſs to promote 
the felicity of the ſtate, approach this tomb 


likewiſe. Let a youth, regretted on account of 


his talents and ſhining virtues, confirm you in 
the opinion which you have adopted, that nei- 
ther dignities, vain ornaments, nor birth, how- 
ever illuſtrious, can procure eſteem to thoſe who 
command nations; but that their merit, their 


zeal, their labours, their attachment to their 


country, can alone make them acquire the ſuf- 
frages of the public, of the wiſe, and of poſte- 
rity. After having conducted you to this tomb, 
can I avoid approaching it myſelf? O prince, 
who knew how dear you were to me, how pre- 

cious 
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cious your perſon was to me; if the voice of 
the living may be heard by the dead, liſten to 
a voice which was well known te you: ſuffer 
me to erect this frail monument, the only 
one 1 can erect, to your memory: do not 
ſcorn the efforts of a ſoul that was attached to 
jou; who, ſaving what he can from the ruins of 
your wreck, endeavours to hang it up as a re- 
lick in the temple of Immortality, Why, alas! 

ſhould I be taught by you, that we ought to 
make a good uſe of the ſhort time we have to 
live? 1, that am every day taught by age and 
infirmities, that the concluding ſcene of my life 
iat hand, Your excellent character will never 
be effaced from my memory; the idea of your 
virtues will be ever preſent to my mind : you 
will live for ever in my heart, your name ſhall 
te mixed with all my diſcourſe, and I will re- 


tain your remembrance till I breathe my laſt, 


| ſe the end of my life approach, and the mo- 


nent in which, dear prince, the Greateſt of all 
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- 


ſ 


00) 
beings will unite my aſhes to yours for ever 
Death, gentlemen, is the end of all men: happy | | 

are thoſe who at that period have the conſola- 


tion to know, that they deſerre the tears of thoſe | 
* ſurvive 2 ! 


yer. | 
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pla. ö 
ole | 


